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HOW TO USE THE TIMER 


MARK TIME, in our opinion, is a very satisfactory 
timing device that we have arranged to distribute as 
a service to shorthand and typing teachers. It is 
juite accurate, simple in operation, and reasonable 
in price. 


MARK TIME has a fifteen-minute dial. It can be 
used for timing any test of fifteen minutes or less. 
The minimum time interval is one-half minute. 


It is operated by a steel spring. To wind it or cock 
it the pointer should be moved past the three-minute 
mark and then moved right or left to the proper 
beginning time. The most accurate method is to 
move it just beyond the time desired and then tell 
the students to get ready while the pointer is moving 
up to the starting point 


Example: For a two-minute test, move the pointer 
past three, then move it back almost to two and warn 
the students to get ready. When the pointer passes 
two on the dial, give the signal for the students to 
start; when the pointer reaches zero the bell rings 
once for the students to stop. 


Example: For a five-minute test, move the pointer 
just beyond the numeral five on the dial, warn 
students, wait for the pointer to reach the starting 
point, and follow the procedure above. 
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(CONSUMER ECONOMIC PROBLEMS 


Fourth Edition — By Wilson and Eyster 


For a 195] course you need a 195] textbook in consumer education because there have been many 
changes in government regulations, insurance, credit, and other factors influencing the consumer. 


CONSUMER ECONOMIC PROBLEMS has a long successful history behind it, but the new book 
is smoother, richer in content, and simpler in presentation. The discussion and problems are care- 
fully geared to the grade level of the student. 


Here is an extremely practical book that touches on the specific problems of the consumer with the 
related problems of economics. 


You may obtain an optional workbook and a series of achievement tests. 
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Business Education in Relation to the Goals of Education 


Business education is playing a major role in the general acceptance of 
new purposes and practices in education. The accepted purposes of education 
in many school systems now include the development of (1) consumer effec- 
tiveness, (2) knowledge, skills, and understandings essential to earning a living, 
(3) respect and understanding to live well with others, (4) development and 
improvement of home and family life, and similar goals. Thanks to the Life 
Adjustment Program, the Consumer Education Study, and the efforts of busi- 
ness education, as a whole, the goals for which business education has strived 
for the past decade are rapidly becoming a part of the over-all goals of education. 


Under the ‘‘new’’ goals of education, schools are encouraged, for example, 
to develop students who have a marketable service to offer to the community. 
They are encouraged to develop intelligent and effective consumers. Business 
teachers will find that effective methods and techniques of teaching the basic 
business subjects will be good educational practice under the new over-all 
goals of education. The know-how of work experience programs and experience 
in preparing students to take jobs in the community fit directly into changing 
practices of education. Business education now has the responsibility of offering 
professional leadership in the initial efforts of the reorganization of education. 
Business teachers, who through their experience help in this reorganization, 
will win for business education the recognition so long desired. The adolescent 
days of business education are drawing to a close. Through professional litera- 
ture, associations, and other means of professional growth, business teacher- 
leaders must develop a professional maturity. 


The establishment of constructive educational programs by business and 
industry, planned in co-operation with the schools on both a national and local 
basis, has become a reality. The pioneer efforts of business education in plan- 
ning co-operative projects in the interests of the schools and business has helped 
bring about this significant change. Business-Industry-Education days, where- 
by businessmen visit the schools and all teachers in the school in turn visit 
industry and business, is one example of this new trend. The Junior Achieve- 
ment program, business-school advisory committees in many fields, and many 
other programs of this type are giving new prestige to the co-operative projects 
that business education has been carrying out with organized business groups. 


As schools, in co-operation with business, give better preparation to an 
increasing number of students, in both the arts of living and in earning a living, 
business education may realize some of its dreams. 


To help business education provide needed professional leadership, work- 
study groups will play a part at the N.B.T.A. convention, December 27, 28, and 
29, at the Palmer House, Chicago. At this convention small groups of ten or 
twelve teachers will be able to sit down with an authority on any practical 
classroom problem that needs work and study. 


Vidar Pick 


Robert Finch, president of National Business Teachers 
Association ; supervisor of business education, Cincinnati 
Public Schools, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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Telephone Technique 





Through Actual Practice 


“What is this, someone’s office?” ex- 
claimed a student as he walked into the 
secretarial practice classroom. “Look at 
those telephones. Wonder who’s getting 
this big office?” 

Of course, it looks like an office, and a 
busy one at that. The secretarial practice 
room has been improved to simulate office 
appearance and office activity. The latest 
improvement is the addition of telephones 
to provide training for the development of 
telephone technique through actual prac- 
tice. 

Two telephones in the ‘practice room are 
connected with a phone in the adjoining 
office of the secretarial science instructor, 
Miss Mary E. Quinn. Just under each 
telephone is a pair of buzzer buttons, 
enabling the operator to make a connection 
with either of the other phones on the 
circuit. 

The photogenic young lady in the picture 
below, Miss Carolee Cable, a member of the 
secretarial practice class of Arkansas Poly- 
technic College, is receiving a simulated 


by MARY E. QUINN and ROY R. WEEDIN 
ARKANSAS POLYTECHNIC COLLEGE 
RUSSELLVILLE, ARKANSAS 


business call from her instructor. From the 
pleasant smile on her face, one would gather 
that Miss Quinn has informed her that she 
received a grade of “‘A”’ on the call, but in 
all probability the young lady has just 
finished saying, “Brown Furniture Com- 
pany, Miss Cable speaking.” 

On the blackboard beyond the secretary’s 
desk are diagrams of the telephone and 
buzzer circuits. The buzzer circuit operates 
from a regular 110 volt outlet; the telephone 





Legend: 
©) --A.C. current for busser circuit 
--buzzer 
4, --D.C. current for telephone circuit 
©° --telephone 


--pushbutton switch for ringing 
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cire.it is powered by eight one and one-half 
vol! ielephone batteries connected in series. 
_ The uzzer circuit is made separate from the 
tele; hone circuit by disconnecting the ringer 
in each telephone unit and using a separate 
A.C. source for the ringing current. The 
telephone circuit is then completed by con- 
necting the line terminals (-0-0-) of each 
telephone as shown in the diagram. The 
receiver hook on phone No. 1 must be in 
contact position when the talking circuit is 
used. One wire serves as a common con- 
ductor for both talking and ringing circuits. 
Buzzers, telephones, and push buttons for 
each station are numbered 1, 2, 3, and so 
forth. 

Batteries and push buttons were pur- 
chased from a local auto accessory store for 
$5.92, including sales tax. The wire was 
donated by the physics department of our 
college. Under the supervision of Professor 
J. W. Dillaha, head of the physics depart- 
ment, two engineering students, John Sulli- 
van and Herbert Brice, completed the 
installation of the telephones in a few hours. 
The “French” telephones are war surplus 
materials on which transportation was the 
only cost incurred. Thus the cash expendi- 
ture for the entire installation did not exceed 
$7.00. 

Of course, many high schools may not be 
so fortunate as to have engineering talent 
and equipment available within the school. 
However, the local telephone company can 
be pressed into service. Western Arkansas 
Telephone of Russellville offered to make 
the entire installation with used equipment 
for the nominal sum of $25. More modern 
equipment would cost little more. 

With a similar, low-cost installation any 
high school secretarial class can, in addition 
to receiving instruction and actual practice 
in office machines, become expert at tele- 
phone etiquette. A local dentist remarked 
not long ago, “You school teachers do a 
splendid job in training your secretarial 
students to take dictation and to type, but 
somewhere along the line you should include 
instruction in how to use the telephone. 
You may not believe it, but my receptionist 
can make or break my business over the 








telephone!” Our secretarial classes receive 
instruction and actual practice in using 
adding machines, calculators, duplicating 
machines (both manual and electric), dicta- 
phones (both recording and transcribing), 
and in filing procedures. Until we installed 
telephones for actual practice, students were 
merely told how to use the phone. We only 
hoped that this secondhand instruction in 
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telephone usage would be effective; however’ 
we had no real assurance that it would be. 

The proper use of the telephone requires 
certain basic knowledges and skills. A 
prospective secretary should be aware of 
some of the difficulties encountered in 
handling telephone conversations in the 
business office. Is there a better way to 
learn than through actual practice? 

Even a child knows something about the 
use of the telephone. It is used so commonly 
that many teachers assume that anyone can 
use the telephone correctly; therefore 
teachers give little thought to the develop- 
ment of correct telephone techniques. It is 
the little things that count toward the 
success of a secretary and the business firm 
for which she works. One BIG little thing, 
often neglected in the secretarial training 
program, is skill in the use of the telephone. 

An understanding of the correct tech- 
niques of handling telephone calls, taking 
messages over the telephone, giving informa- 
tion over the telephone, and making appoint- 
ments for the “boss,” are but a few of the 
types of calls that the modern secretary will 
handle in the office. Her efficiency in hand- 
ling such calls may do much to influence 
the good will of an important customer of 
the business firm. 

Business thrives on good will. A cheerful 
voice with distinct enunciation of words is 
essential in handling telephone calls. An 
ideal telephone voice reflects alertness, 
courtesy, and the good will to serve. When 
a secretary talks to a person face to face, she 
can use gestures and facial expressions to 
help convey the message that she wishes 
the listener to receive. Unfortunately, 
television has not advanced sufficiently as 
yet to insure for telephone users this kind of 
rapport. 

To have a telephone voice that carries 
well and reflects cheerfulness and cordiality 
rather than disinterest and monotony, the 
secretary should speak over the telephone 
with a rising inflection. She must, by all 
means, be careful not to speak in a high- 
pitched voice. Her telephone voice should 
not be raised above normal. For many 
people a lower tone than is customarily used 
in everyday speaking is more effective. 
As a general rule, the telephone user should 
speak more slowly. A pleasant voice has no 
suggestion of hurry, annoyance, or excite- 
ment. Ifa secretary is in the habit of speak- 
ing rapidly, she must try to slow down her 
telephone speech. She may not intend to 
sound as if she is in a hurry, anxious to 
terminate the conversation, but her voice 






























may give this impression if she permits her- 
self to speak too rapidly. 

When a secretary answers the telephone, 
she should sound just as pleasant as if she 
were personally meeting the caller. If her 
voice sounds pleasant, it will naturally cause 
a pleasant reaction on the part of the person 
valling. If she seems upset or annoyed, the 
person to whom she is talking may be 
offended. The secretary, no matter what 
her momentary mood or state of health may 
be, must maintain a courteous attitude 
while telephoning. 

For clarity, a secretary must speak 
directly into the mouthpiece, with her lips 
about one half inch from the mouthpiece. 
She should not keep her lips tightly pressed 
together, barely opening them to get the 
words out. Her mouth should be opened 
naturally as she talks over the telephone. 
When she is asked to repeat, she should 
bring the instrument nearer and continue 
to speak clearly, but not more loudly (a 
mistake frequently made even by experi- 
enced operators). 

Some of the telephone techniques prac- 
ticed in our secretarial class are reproduced 
here for whatever they may be worth to 
anyone desiring to use them. Such simu- 


lated telephone conversations may be found 
in any good secretarial practice textbook. 


One of ~ secre ‘tarial science instruc ‘tors, 
Miss Mary I Quinn, using the phone in 
her near- by offic e, in the guise of a caller, 

“buzzes” one of the phones in the secre- 
tarial practice classroom. The would-be 
secretary at her desk, engaged in transcrib- 
ing from a dictaphone record or busy at 
some other office task, promptly answers 
the call. The conversation may go some- 
thing like this, “Brown Furniture Company, 
Miss Cable speaking.” If the caller asks for 
Mr. Brown, who is not in his office at that 
time, the secretary replies, “Mr. Brown is 
not in the office at the moment. May I take 
a message for him?” or “I’m sorry, Mr. 
Brown is not in just now. May I help you?” 

If Mr. Hypothetical Brown (according to 
instructions from Miss Quinn) is in the office, 
but is in conference, the secretary may 
answer, “Mr. Brown is busy at the moment. 
May I have him call you as soon as he is 
free?” or ““May I give him a message?” 

When a call is received for Mr. Brown 
while he is talking on another line, the 
student-secretary may say, “I’m sorry, but 
Mr. Brown is talking on another line. Will 
you wait?” If the caller (Miss Quinn) will 
wait, the would-be secretary must remember, 
above all things, that someone is waiting. 


6 


If Mr. Brown has not finished his call in 
one minute, the secretary picks up the tele- 
phone and says, “Mr. Brown is still talking. 
Will you wait longer or may I call you?” 
If the call is urgent, the student is instructed 
to write a brief note to Mr. Brown saying, 
“John Smith is on the other line,” and place 
the note in front of Mr. Brown. Then he 
(another student in the class, preferably a 
male stenographer trainee acting as “‘boss” 
who is in reality listening in on the con- 
versation as part of his training) can decide 
whether or not to shorten his present call. 

If Mr. Brown is in but does not wish to 
take the call, the trainee is instructed to 
treat the caller with politeness, but not to 
encourage the caller to waste his time. The 
answer may be, “Mr. Brown isn’t available 
just now,” or “Mr. Brown won’t be able to 
come to the phone for some time.” 

If the caller is evasive and does not wish 
to give his name or state the purpose of his 
call, the student-secretary will say, “I’m 
sorry, but without your name and _ the 
purpose of your call, I’m not allowed to 
connect you with Mr. Brown’s telephone.” 

Similar procedures can be evolved for 
almost any telephone situation including 
such areas as answering requests for infor- 
mation, handling outgoing calls, leaving a 
message, and interruptions and_ personal 
valls. 

Many telephone situations demand ex- 
treme tact on the part of the secretary 
receiving the call. It is believed that by pro- 
viding near-actual conditions and by placing 
the student in genuine learning situations, 
instruction in telephone etiquette and tech- 
nique can be speeded up and be made more 
meaningful as well. 

Considerable attention can be directed 
toward speech correction by recording the 
entire conversation through the outlet of 
the third phone held close to the pick-up 
of a dictaphone or similar recording machine. 
The secretary then is able to hear her own 
voice as well as that of the caller when the 
conversation is “played back.” Mistakes in 
technique can be noted and efforts can be 
made to correct them. 

Each student is required to submit a 
satisfactory performance (determined by the 
instructor) in at least five telephone situa- 
tions. Considerable emphasis is placed on 
the development of a cordial tone of voice. 
Many people with otherwise quite ple: sant 
voices are amazed to hear themselves “over 
the phone.” For some, the telephone seems 
to flatten the voice and to take away all 

(Concluded on page 12) 














We are living in the age of words. At no 
time in the history of our country have we 
had so many words written or spoken for 
every conceivable reason. We use words to 
inform, to influence, to condemn, to praise, 
to tell fiction or fact, to describe, and to 
criticize. At any rate, words are affecting or 
are directed at affecting the reader or lis- 
tener; but we are not always thinking when 
we use words. 

The accountant is not without this word 
influence. During the past fifteen years we 
have adapted “salesmanship” to our ac- 
counting terms. Yes, we have thought of 
clever words and phrases to influence the 
clientele or our employer. Some union atti- 
tudes may have been developed because of 
the old words used in the accountant’s 
report. Take the word “surplus.” The only 
meaning of “surplus” to the average mind is 
“something that is over and above the 
needed amount.” Was not that meaning 
used by union organizers as a basis for the 
new wage demand? Let each of us immedi- 
ately throw this word out the window, as 
several groups have already done. Let us 
tell the truth because that is our objective. 
Why not say “Division of profit set aside for 
future improvement”? ‘Too long, you say. 
lo we always have to use one or two words? 
We are attempting to paint a picture, so let 
us satisfy the imagination by adding a few 
extra touches. It will give the facts and will 
not act as a boomerang. 

How about that word “reserve”? No 
wonder people read our statements and say 
“That’s a cover up, or someone is getting 
away with something.” We use the word 
“reserve” in the asset section of our state- 
ments by showing less reserve for bad debits 
or doubtful accounts. Then we go to our 
liability section and show a “reserve for old- 
age benefits.” The word “reserve” is also 
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Words and the Accountant 


by T. L. WALTERS 
HEAD OF BUSINESS PRACTICE DEPARTMENT 

WILLIAMSPORT TECHNICAL INSTITUTE 
WILLIAMSPORT, PENNSYLVANIA 


Mr. Walters does not like some of the terminology used in 
accounting, so he suggests some substitutes. 





used in the capital section. Now I ask you, 
how can we give the correct impression when 
we have used a term in sd many different 
ways and for so many purposes? Why use 
the word “reserve” at all? Let us merely say 
“less depreciation” or “Federal old-age 
benefits” or “treasury stock.” Perhaps a 
line of explanation added to each term used 
would be helpful. 

Let us consider the word “depreciation.” 
We always treat it as if we are ashamed of it. 
How can we overcome the comment, “Well, 
you still have the article. It doesn’t look as 
if it has depreciated any.” Depreciation is a 
legitimate expense, the same as wages. The 
only difference is that in the case of wages 
you get the service first and then pay, and 
in the case of depreciation you pay and then 
get the service. Actually, depreciation is a 
service rendered. Why not use this definition 
when we talk about depreciation? The aver- 
age citizen wants to know the truth about 
the company in which he has stock. We can 
help him get the facts by our choice of new 
words and by doing something about’ the 
terms that give the wrong impression. 

All of us are better consumers today than 
we were yesterday. Our schools are training 
students to be better buyers. We can also 
help in this direction. A bank in Easton, 
Pennsylvania, advertises that their state- 
ments can be understood by a child. This is 
really something for us to listen to. Let us 
give a few words of explanation, as this 
bank does, in addition to the terms and 
words used in the statements. 

Let us give not only a new look to our 
work, but let us also agree on a few body 
changes. If we can do these two things, we 
will sell our profession to the laymen. In 
addition, we will make our newly used terms 
realistic and scientific. -They will have a 
genuine méaning. 





















BOWLING GREEN BUSINESS UNIVERSITY 
BOWLING GREEN, KENTUCKY 


To be a successful business teacher, is busi- 
ness experience necessary? Dr. 
thinks not and explains why. 


For several years much has been said in 
publications and by public speakers about 
the necessity of business experience for 
business teachers, and in all this time little 
has been done about it except in a few 
isolated cases; and nothing of consequence 
will be done about it for many more years, 
because it is neither practical nor essential. 
The greatest teachers in all lines of useful 
knowledge have not had experience in what 
they taught. Teachers of astronomy have 
not necessarily spent a term in an observa- 
tory; teachers of literature have not been 
required to write a book or serve in an 
editorial room; nor have teachers of music 
been compelled to serve an apprenticeship 
in a symphony orchestra; nor have teachers 
of physiology been required to present 
evidence of having worked in a doctor’s 
office. Excellent teachers of architecture may 
never have designed a building or worked 
for or with an architect. 

Since business teacher-training institu- 
tions must be standardized by accrediting 
agencies, it follows that, to be consistent, the 
business organizations in which prospective 
teachers get their experience should also be 
standardized. What association or agency 
would do the accrediting of a business and 
what business would submit to it? If such 
an arrangement were made, in what depart- 
ment would the trainees work? There are 
too many levels and divisions of business for 
a teacher in a short period-getting experience 
to obtain a workable grasp of the over-all 
of business and how it is conducted. If a 
trainee were put at the cashier’s desk there 
would be no assurance that he would learn 
much of the personnel department; or if in 
the accounting department he would learn 
little of buying; or if in the purchasing de- 





Business Teaching and 
Business Experience 


by J. L. HARMAN 


Harman 








partment there would be meager opportunity 
to learn how collections are made. Obviously 
he could not make the rounds of all de 
partments. 

One trainee might be sent as cashier of a 
small restaurant and another to the office of 
a great railroad system. Both would be 
getting business experience, but not of equal 
grade, and neither might make the young 
teacher a better classroom instructor. 

There is no parallel between interns in 
hospitals and teachers getting business 
experience. Hospitals are either accredited 
or unaccredited and interns are sent to the 
accredited institutions. Hospitals are de- 
signed for one purpose — the relief of human 
beings. Business has hundreds of motives 
and attempts to reach them in thousands of 
ways from selling popcorn on the street to 
the management of a T. V A 

Experience is or ought to be valuable in 
any kind of endeavor, but sometimes ex- 
perience is so outmoded that it becomes a 
hindrance to progress. The great movements 
of humanity have not all been originated by 
the experienced. Paul was poorly prepared 
by experience for spreading Christianity, and 
he did a better job than any who have fol- 
lowed him. Grant, Lee, Eisenhower, 
MacArthur had led no armies in battle 
before they headed armies. Jesus was a 
carpenter before he taught the sublimest 
truths ever given to mankind. Experience 
is not an essential, else little that is new 
would be started. 

Some of the most effective teachers are 
beginners right from college and some of 
the poorest have had both teaching and 
business experience. Experience may cause a 
teacher to wrap himself in the blighting 

(Concluded of page 17) 
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Skill Training, Plus 





by FLORABELLE BURKE, CENTRAL HIGH SCHOOL 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


How can we help our students develop desirable personality 
traits? Miss Burke describes a project used at Central High 


School. 


Personnel managers may look forward to 
interviewing some very acceptable candi- 
dates for office positions if the experiments 
of the Charm Club of Central High School 
in Newark are generally accepted. 

A group of girls in the business department 
of our high school became interested in per- 
sonality development and organized the 
Charm Club to provide a means of exchang- 
ing information and ideas. At their meetings 
they learned posture control, correct make- 
up, proper dress, and all those factors that 
help create that elusive something called 
“glamour.” The information that these 
girls acquired at their meetings was put into 
practice in the classroom. The classroom 
became an office, and the girls tried to act as 
they would if they were office workers. 

Consultants in various fields of office be- 
havior as well as beauticians, cosmetologists, 
fashion designers, and the like were invited 
to speak at the club meetings. The informa- 
tion that these experts gave was of great 
help to the girls. 

As the girls put into practice the ideas they 
had learned, they began to realize that some 
kind of permanent recording of their activi- 
ties would be useful not only to themselves 
but to all business students in the whole city 
of Newark as well. A committee was ap- 








Charm Club Film in Production 
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pointed to see what could be done about 
making a recording of the club activities. 

After considering various methods of re- 
cording the club activities, the committee 
reported on the practicability of making a 
motion picture with a recorded narration. 
The committee found out that the club could 
use the school building during the Easter 
vacation. The club treasury had been 
supported by dues that were large enough 
to support the cost of producing a motion 
picture. Most of the necessary equipment 
would be supplied by the Department of 
Libraries and Visual Aids. Edward Scho- 
field, director of visual aids in Newark, 
would provide lights, light meter, camera, 
and tripod. The narration would be made 
on a tape recording with the assistance of 
William Pfeiffer, director of the Newark 
Board of Education radio station, WBGO- 
FM. 

The club response to the committee report 
was enthusiastic, and tryouts for the cast 
were held immediately. Another committee 
was appointed to write the script. A cast 
was chosen and the script was developed so 
that by Easter week the picture was ready 
for production. 


The story in the film centers around a girl 
applying for an office position. While apply- 
ing for the position, she recalls the activities 
of the Charm Club and the job preparation 
she had received from her association with 
the Club. The “flashbacks” show members 
of the Club dramatizing the right and wrong 
methods for developing personality and 
glamour. The important points emphasized 
in the film are: (1) the office interview, 
(2) proper posture in typing and taking 
dictation, (3) good grooming, (4) correct 
make-up, (5) becoming hair styles, and 
(6) appropriate office attire. Even such 
items as proper diet and correct dialing of 
the telephone are included. The question of 
gum chewing is shown in one scene of the 
picture. 

(Concluded on page 17) 
















InShakespeare’sJ ulius Caesar, Cassiuschides 
Brutus with, * all his faults observ’d, 
set in a notebook, learn’d and conn’d by 
rote.” The word “rote” refers to learning, 
but it may also allude to teaching, or to any 
duty that is performed mechanically or 
automatically, without understanding. 

In a business school, where the student 
body is so heterogeneous, teaching methods 
cannot be stereotyped or static, but must be 
presented with perception and imagination, 
and must be adapted to conform to the dif- 
ferent types of students. 

The types of students in a business school 
vary in age, educational background, per- 
sonality traits, innate ability, and ambition. 
All have one objective: to learn stenography. 
Obviously the subject will have to be made 
intelligible by diverse teaching devices. 
What a stimulating opportunity to display 
personal, individual attention! 

Naturally, grouping the students in large 
classes is advisable, but instruction must be 
varied and flexible and on the educational 
level of each group. Explanations must be 
brief and concise for the college graduate, 
detailed and lucid for those with less school- 
ing. Discoursing on vowels and diphthongs 
in Gregg shorthand to a group who find such 
words puzzling will result in confusion. For 
those students who require such instruction, 
all terms must be defined, clarified, and 
made explicit. At the same time, the recom- 
mendation that the dictionary is a “knowing 
friend,” to be consulted frequently, may be 
made practical by assignments of definitions 
of difficult words in the shorthand text. 
Stressing the spelling and meaning of words 
will emphasize the fact that a study of 
stenography will also enrich a_ student’s 
English vocabulary. 

Besides innate ability and educational 
background, there is the very important 
“ambition factor” that the alert teacher 
must detect; otherwise the indolent student, 
left to her own resources, will be making teo 
slow or no progress at all. Since students 
are permitted to advance at their own rate of 
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Avoid Rote Teaching 


by MRS. SYLVIA A. BERNS 
DRAKE BUSINESS SCHOOL 
BRONX, NEW YORK 


speed (depending on their capabilities), the 
student with no initiative must be motivated 
with appropriate homework. On the other 
hand, the student who impatiently wants 
to rush through the course without assimilat- 
ing or absorbing her studies must constantly 
be tested and urged to review her work. 

Since stenography is a manual skill, the 
nervous student, the slow-reacting student, 
and the left-handed student require par- 
ticular instruction in the form of specially 
devised drills and personalized revision and 
correction of strokes. 

Diversified methods and _ techniques, 
slanted to interest members in the group 
who are easily discouraged, should be 
presented frequently. This may be achieved 
by having the advanced students dictate 
from the text to the less progressive students, 
by utilization of the blackboard for speed 
drills, by testing of brief forms, and by the 
rereading of shorthand plates. 

Since it is a poor plan that admits of no 
modification, lesson plans must be changed 
for individual requirements. Originality and 
diversity must be displayed by the discern- 
ing teacher. Outlining a lesson for a slow 
beginner, discovering hobbies or special 
interests of advanced students in the dicta- 
tion classes so that such material may be 
dictated, introducing students to the fasci- 
nating world of books by suggesting leisure- 
time reading are ways of stimulating effort 
and endeavor. 

A great deal may also be accomplished in 
improving personality traits. Calling fre- 
quently on diffident students will aid them in 
overcoming shyness and self-consciousness; 
encouraging those who lack self-confidence 
and are advancing slowly to read aloud 
passages that have already been done for 
homework will produce assurance; curtailing 
the aggressive by having them pause to 
collect their thoughts will result in more 
coherent thinking. 

There should not be, therefore, any routine 
procedure, indifferent technique, or monoto- 

(Concluded on page 17) 





































“The Secretarial Practice Class of Montclair 
High School cordially invites you to attend 
a tea to be given in the Browsing Room of 
the high school on Friday afternoon, June 9, 
1950, between three and five o’clock.” 

This formal invitation was the result of a 
series of activities that gave to the girls in 
my secretarial practice class the rewards of 
personal satisfaction, accomplishment, and 
growth. 

The entire idea began to take form during 
the latter part of April, 1950. At that time, 
many of the girls in the secretarial practice 
class expressed a desire to meet prominent 
businessmen and women of the community 
without the customary hurry and formality 
that characterize some visits to business 
firms. Guided discussions on this topic 
eventually led to the enthusiastic planning 
for a tea. 

At this tea the girls felt they would have 
the opportunity to meet business leaders of 
the community in an atmosphere of mutual 
friendliness. It was also decided that the 
tea would present a wonderful occasion for 
the seniors to become better acquainted with 
other business students taking or expecting 
to take secretarial subjects. Seniors could 
answer questions about the _ secretarial 
program for the senior year. From the 
teacher’s viewpoint, the social affair sug- 
gested excellent possibilities for encouraging 
departmental integration. It would also 
give the teacher an opportunity to meet, 
without the sobering background of a class- 
room, students who expected to be intro- 
duced to shorthand for the first time. 

The students pushed the idea with mount- 
ing enthusiasm. A class chairman was 
elected to lead the discussions and to help in 
the formation of a number of committees to 
varry on the activities that are necessary in 
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My Seeretarial Students 
Become Social-Minded 










by TUNIS J. BELLO 
MONTCLAIR HIGH SCHOOL 
MONTCLAIR, NEW JERSEY 


Mr. Bello tells how his students arranged a tea party 


to which local business leaders were invited. 


the operation of a definite program. These 
committees included one on food, another on 
decorations, a third on invitations, and a 
fourth on general procedure. The elected 
chairman of each committee then auto- 
matically became a member of a class 
committee whose task it was to approach 
the dean of girls and ask her help in making 
arrangements for securing the proper space, 
equipment, and advice. The dean of girls 
was very helpful in handling the routine 
steps that must be taken in conducting 
such an affair, in making provision for the 
use of school equipment, and in furnishing 
additional encouragement. This committee 
also contacted the home economics teacher 
for suggestions on the niceties of social 
behavior that must be observed and for 
instructions on the accepted manner of pour- 
ing tea. For many of the girls it was a novel 
experience. 

Preparation for the tea included learning 
activities similar to those of any class project. 
The committee on invitations arranged for 
talks with the dean of girls, the dean of boys, 
and the vocational co-ordinator for the 
purpose of obtaining the names of people in 
business who should be invited to attend. 
After securing a list of prospective guests, 
the members of this committee then pro- 
ceeded to explore the contents of several 
secretarial handbooks to find the exact type 
of invitation that would be most appropriate 
for this social affair. After choosing the 
type of invitation to be used, the committee 
began the task of writing the invitations and 
mailing them. Businessmen, certain mem- 
bers of the school administrative staff, the 
faculty, and students interested in secre- 
tarial work were invited. 

A few days after the invitations were 
mailed, the replies began to arrive at the 
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high school. Elation and pleasant surprise 
on the part of the students greeted every 
acceptance. Approximately ninety-five per 
cent of the replies were favorable. In many 
‘ases, businessmen expressed appreciation 
for the opportunity to meet young people 
who were interested in making business their 
career. 


In the meantime, other committees were 
completing their assignments. The com- 
mittee on decorations ordered corsages for 
the senior girls to wear on the day of the tea, 
placed a number of requests for flowers, and 
drew plans for the arrangement of the 
decorations and furniture in the browsing 
room. A budget was prepared to provide 
the income necessary to defray the expenses 
of such an affair. Each student in the 
secretarial practice class was asked to pay a 
nominal fee. 

After careful deliberation and debate the 
food committee decided to cut down on 
expenses by asking the girls themselves to 
bake the cakes. This recommendation was 
approved by the other members of the class. 
The committee decided to have the sand- 
wiches made by the cafeteria staff, who 
volunteered to prepare an assortment of 
sandwiches for a reasonable fee. As the 
time for the tea approached, members of the 
food committee contacted students with 
automobiles and made arrangements for 
these drivers to pick up the cakes on the 
morning of the social affair and bring them 
to the cafeteria. The committee also per- 
suaded the school nurse to let them use her 
office for the preparation of the refreshments 
and the supply depot for replenishing empty 
dishes. 

Another committee made arrangements 
with the head of the business department to 
welcome the guests and made provision for 
several girls from the junior business training 
class to present a skit on the right and wrong 
way to secure a job. This committee was 
also responsible for the smooth functioning 
of all committees. In addition, the com- 
mittee was able to secure an excellent write- 
up in the high school newspaper, to provide 
for the taking of pictures by the school 
photographer, and to prepare a good article 
for the local newspaper. 


The tea itself turned out to be a real 
success. The weather was perfect, there was 
food in abundance, and the guests made 
their expected appearances. ‘The girls 
handled the affair with the adroitness of 
society dowagers. Many of the outside 
guests admitted that a stenographic tea was 
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a new experience for them but one that they 
would readily repeat 

The success of the tea has prompted the 
faculty members of the business department 
to consider it as an annual affair. Certainly, 
many advantages have resulted from the 
social gathering. The girls learned to work 
with one another as class and committee 
groups. Students were able to meet men 
and women from the world of business as 
friendly neighbors interested in their welfare. 
The stenographic students received atten- 
tion that is too often focused on the college 
preparatory students. It was an oppor- 
tunity for students to acquire and practice 
personality and social traits in a real-life 
situation. 

In conclusion, it should be pointed out 
that a few days following the tea, requests 
were received from companies represented 
at the social affair asking for girls to fill 
openings in their offices. Learning and added 
good will combined produced a resonant 
shout for more affairs of this kind. 


Telephone Technique 
Through Actual Practice 

(Continued from page 6) 
semblance of cordiality, a matter easily 
corrected in most cases by the simple 
expedient of pitching the voice slightly 
lower and engendering enthusiasm through 
a big, healthy smile. 

Students enjoy this telephone experience 
and we believe the method greatly enriches 
the training program. Through the effective 
use of the telephone we increase our business, 
enhance our individual business prestige, and 
advertise the firm for whom we are working. 
Let’s give telephone training more attention 
by providing actual practice in the class- 
room. 
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Make Your Students Aet 





by FRANK W. DUFFORD, DRAKE COLLEGE 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


Mr. Dufford suggests that teachers place 
more emphasis on student activity in the 
classroom. 


When giving his sales talk, a good salesman 
will do everything in his power to secure the 
participation of his prospect. In other words, 
he will have the prospect handle the product, 
assist in the demonstration, or get him talk- 
ing about what he likes and dislikes about 
the product. The main thing is to make the 
prospect act. 

The salesman’s methods may be used in 
teaching. All of us who stand before classes 
should realize that in a way we are sales 
people. We are selling our course, the sub- 
ject matter, the school, and our own per- 
sonality. How many of us, when we are 
teaching, really encourage activity on the 
part of the student? Too many of us still 
stand before our classes and talk for the 
entire forty or forty-five minutes. The stu- 
dents leave our class and proceed to another 
class and again have the teacher talk for 
most of the period. 

As teachers, why do we not take a tip from 
salesmen and get our students interested in 
us as well as in our subject matter? We will 
never sell our program by standing before 
the class and lecturing for the greater portion 
of the time allotted. 

Those of us who are active teachers may 
be able to do some rearranging in our own 
classrooms. We should realize that some of 
our students are as intelligent and maybe in 
some cases even more intelligent than 
their teachers. Teachers should give their 
students some opportunity to say how they 
feel about our subject matter, our curricu- 
lum, what they would like to have taught, 
and how they would like to have it taught. 

It has frequently occurred to me that a 
great many of us like to hear ourselves talk, 
and as long as the class is quiet and appar- 
ently attentive, we, as teachers, proceed to 
carry the burden of the discussion. We may 
ask a question here and there and receive a 
plausible answer, but this answer is quite 
frequently cut and dried and may be a bit 
textbookish. We accept this procedure as 
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good teaching and the students accept it 
because it is easy and they really have no 
choice anyway. How better off we, as 
teachers, might be if we would now and then 
place ourselves in the position of the student 
and ask such questions as: What would I 
like to know about this subject? How would 
I like to have the subject matter presented? 
What could I offer, as a student, to make this 
class more interesting and more informative? 

Even with all our graduate courses and 
with all of our degrees, a great many of us 
still overlook the fact that we are teaching a 
group of human beings and that they are 
just as anxious to learn as we are to teach 
them. Our methods of teaching are still for 
the most part a bit old-fashioned. There 
are very few classrooms that have movable 
chairs and even fewer rooms where the chairs 
are arranged in a circle and the teacher is 
just one of the group. In other words, the 
teacher should be no more in the “limelight” 
than any other person in the room. 

It seems that too many classes are con- 
ducted in the traditional manner — the 
teacher in front of the room, the students in 
stationary seats and the teacher doing most 
of the work. Some day we may realize that 
the student may have a great deal to offer 
and should be given every opportunity to 
present his thoughts. We might also take a 
tip from the salesman and try to secure as 
much activity on the part of our prospect, 
the student, as possible. 
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Yes, one might term the approach to the sub- 
ject of business English used by our school 
as “unique,” for it is quite unorthodox so 
far as classroom formality and routine are 
concerned. 

Fortuna, situated on the famous Redwood 
Highway in northern California, is the loca- 
tion of Fortuna Union High School. The 
industry of this section of the state is devoted 
largely to lumbering and dairying. Eureka, 
the county seat, is eighteen miles north of 
Fortuna. 

The organization of the business English 
work in our school is the outgrowth of recog- 
nizing the fact that the rank and file of the 
graduates from business courses in high 
school are not adequately prepared to go 
directly into a business office. Probably 
this condition is due to the attitude of the 
student — he may think that he will con- 
tinue his work in college, and, therefore,*is 
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Subject of Business 





English 


by MRS. ARETA E. CURRY 
FORTUNA UNLON HIGH SCHOOL 
FORTUNA, CALIFORNIA 


not too serious about his high school work. 
A survey revealed that less than 5 per cent 
of our business graduates continued their 
schooling; therefore, we began our training 
with two aims in mind: (1) to prepare the 
student for immediate employment after 
graduation, and (2) to develop a demand 
for our graduates. 

Business English in our high school is a 
required subject of all business graduates. 
Since a commercial club that would include 
all business students did not seem feasible, 
it occurred to us that the business English 
class might well be organized into a club. 
The students liked the suggestion, organized 
the club, and called it, “Better Business 
Bureau.” The class elected officers for the 
club, wrote their own constitution and by- 
laws, and decided that each member should 
be assessed ten cents a month for dues. 
Subsequent classes have followed the same 
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procedure so far as the election of officers 
is concerned and the original constitution 
and by-laws and other features of the club 
have not been changed materially. In order 
to encourage participation by each member 
of the “Better Business Bureau,” committees 
covering a wide range of duties are ap- 
pointed. An attractive small pin bearing the 
initials “BBB” is worn by each member of 
the club. 

As soon as the officers are elected at the 
beginning of the year, a program of class 
work is set up. Each student participates 
in working out this program. An effort is 
made to give the units arresting titles, such 
as ““What Have You to Sell?” which is one 
of the first units studied by the students. 
In this unit personality, grooming, getting 
along with others, and all the myriad 
qualities that are necessary for success in 
business are stressed. Quite naturally careful 
guidance on the part of the teacher must be 
exercised to see that the fundamentals of 
business correspondence are not neglected. 

The real core of the work is based on an 
individual business study. Early in the year, 
each member of the group decides to make a 
thorough study of some business or profes- 
sion that he would like to enter after gradua- 
tion. The study deals with the clerical 
activities of such businesses and professions 
as insurance, lumber, medicine, dentistry, 
law, title insurance, and banking. 

Each student gathers materials on the 
business or profession that he is studying. 
He is encouraged to write letters to firms or 
individuals representing the business, visit 
offices, and talk with persons who are fa- 
miliar with the business or profession. When 
he has announcements, credit and collection 
letters, sales or other types of letters for a 
class assignment, he is expected to integrate 
his assignment with his study. Thus if a 
boy were studying lumber, his sales letter 
must be related to the sale of lumber. A 
basic requirement for this study is that the 
student must familiarize himself with the 
terms, expressions, forms, and letters com- 
mon to the business or profession he has 
chosen. 

The “Better Business Bureau” holds a 
luncheon meeting in the school cafeteria 
twice a month. A special room is reserved 
for the clubs of the school in order to assure 
privacy. Under the direction of the vice- 
president, a program that correlates with 
the businesses chosen by the different mem- 
bers is arranged for the luncheon meetings. 
The program consists largely of talks by 
representatives of these businesses. A 
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Christmas party has been an outstanding 
social event of the club. 

Publicity in this work, as in all businesses, 
is an important item. Fortuna has an 
excellent weekly newspaper edited by 
Dwight O’Dell. He has been wholeheartedly 
behind our program in sponsoring and sup- 
porting our work. As one of our luncheon 
speakers, Mr. O’Dell explained the tech- 
niques connected with the writing of news 
stories and advertising copy. He has not 
only shown a lively interest in our work, 
but has also given us concrete support by 
publishing pictures of members of the class 
and of different projects undertaken by the 
group. 

We have also had excellent co-operation 
from the business firms throughout the 
county. As an illustration, the district 
manager for the Pacific Telephone and 
Telegraph Company, Mr. J. A. Nealis, 
arranged for a specialist from San Francisco 
to talk to the club. At this point it would 
be well to mention that the bulletin board 
chairman and the student in charge of table 
and room decorations feature the subject 
to be discussed in every way possible. In 
the case of the telephone, the bulletin board 
displayed much information and many 
pictures about the proper use of the tele- 
phone. Special place cards in the form of a 
telephone were used at the luncheon meeting 
and a miniature telephone line across the 
head table displayed an appropriate greeting. 

Another illustration of co-operation is that 
of the Pacific Lumber Company, a redwood 
mill located at Scotia, ten miles south of 
Fortuna. A group from the club was invited 
to visit the mill, and with the help of the 
heads of the various departments an excel- 
lent guide for clerical workers was prepared. 
This guide was mimeographed and given to 
members interested in clerical work for a 
lumber business. The company provided ex- 
cellent speakers who explained the duties of 
the office workers. Samples of the lumber 
products were made available to the students. 
Each sample was carefully labeled and could 
be studied by the students after the com- 
pany representative had talked to the group. 

The class received an invitation to visit 
the main office of the mill. It proved to be 
a most profitable experience for the students. 
In addition to seeing the general office with 
all of its up-to-date equipment, the students 
had an opportunity to visit the print shop 
where the forms and stationery used by the 
company are printed. 

The Humboldt Land Title Company of 
Eureka made a fine contribution to our 
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program. Students interested in the subject 
visited the plant, and with the help of the 
manager, Maynard Arnot, prepared an 
excellent guide for the office worker in a 
title company. 

Collis Mahan, one of the attorneys in the 
county and a graduate of our high school, 
has contributed much to our program. 
Legal stenographic work was introduced by 
him in a talk to the “Bureau.” When he 
spoke to the group samples of different 
legal forms were placed on the bulletin board 
to be used as reference during the explana- 
tory talk. Under the direction of Mr. Mahan, 
a group of students prepared an excellent 
mimeographed booklet that included a glos- 
sary of legal terms, directions for completing 
documents, and samples of the common 
legal instruments prepared in an attorney’s 
office. In addition to this excellent help, 
the members of the group studying legal 
stenographic work were privileged to go to 
Mr. Mahan’s office and work with the 
secretary who is a former member of the 
business English class. 

One of the most popular subjects selected 
by our students is insurance. We have 
received fine co-operation from our local 
insurance agents. Various representatives 
have talked to the class and have explained 
the terms, forms, and correspondence com- 
monly used in the insurance business. 

Banking, the fundamentals of which are a 
part of almost any office work, has been ably 
handled by the local manager of the Bank of 
America, Merton Meng. In his talks to 
the students, he presented various forms 
that should be understood by bank em- 
ployees and explained the functions of each 
form. The entire class has been invited to 
visit the bank and see it in operation. At 
the present time over one half of the per- 
sonnel of the Fortuna Branch are former 
members of the “Bureau.” 

Our local doctors and dentists have always 
found time to visit the class, have explained 
the requirements for a girl working in their 
offices, and have urged those interested in 
this type of employment to visit them. In 
several cases the girls who have been study- 
ing medical or dental clerical work have 
been given part-time employment that 
almost invariably has become a regular posi- 
tion. 

Throughout the year the members of the 
“Better Business Bureau” try to conduct 
the club work along the lines of a service 
club. At Christmas time the group took over 
the entire responsibility for a party, spon- 
sored by a local lodge, for the less-privileged 
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children of the community. They made 
attractive rag dolls, assembled toys, and 
provided candy and fruit for distribution 
to the children. All decorations, entertain- 
ment, and the serving of refreshments were 
taken care of by the students. 

At another time during the year, a family 
in our district lost their home and all per- 
sonal effects in a fire. The “Better Business 
Bureau” immediately began to gather 
clothes, dishes, furniture, and so forth for 
the family. They were working on this 
project at the time our pictures for the 
school annual were being taken. The photog- 
rapher happened to pass the room and 
asked about all the items that were being 
assembled. He was so much impressed with 
the project that he took a picture of the 
articles and gave it to the editor of our local 
newspaper, who in turn came down to school 
for a detailed story. 

During “Girls’ Week”’ the local Business 
and Professional Women’s Club entertained 
the members of the business English class. 
These contacts are valuable for those seniors 
who will soon take their places in the various 
offices of the community. 

The final unit of class work is devoted to 
a study of the methods of getting a job — 
interview techniques, proper dress, and the 
writing of application letters. When this 
unit is completed, a representative from the 
Eureka office of the California Employment 
Service comes to the high school and inter- 
views each student. To make the interview 
similar to one that the student would have 
in Eureka, a private office is used for each 
interview. 

“Interview Day” as some of the students 
like to call it, is an important milestone for 
seniors because they realize that the time 
when they will be seeking employment is 
close at hand. The students dress as they 
would for an interview with an employer. 
They present the work completed on their 
individual business study together with an 
application letter. It might be well to add 
that the application letter is really a brochure 
for it contains in order: a picture of the ap- 
plicant, a sample of his handwriting, a letter 
of application directed to a firm (name may 
be fictitious) representing the type of busi- 
ness or profession studied, extracurricular 
activities, honors won, and a complete sum- 
mary of his grades for the four years that he 
has been in high school. This material is 
assembled in a neat black folder. 

Any measure of success that has been 
attained in the program would not have 
been possible without the full support of 



























our principal, G. J. Badura, the head of the 
business department, R. H. Stenback, and 
the various instructors in the school. 

The clothing department, under the direc- 
tion of Mrs. Florence Kenworthy, has put 
on a fashion show each year to demonstrate 
proper dress for all occasions. Proper groom- 
ing and good taste that should be observed 
by the office worker were emphasized. 

Elizabeth Abraham, English Instructor, 
has sponsored excellent programs on con- 
versation, speech, and poise. The art work 
for the bulletin boards and table decorations 
was done by members of the business English 
class under the direction of the art instructor, 
Leslie Larsen. 

If a student is particularly interested in 
specialized bookkeeping, such as bookkeep- 
ing for a physician, the instructor of this 
subject, Mrs. Eva Marie Newton, arranges 
her work so that a set, typical of a physician’s 
records, may be worked by the students. 
In the transcription classes, letters that 
correlate with the various businesses repre- 
sented in the business English study are 
used. 

While there is still much to be accom- 
plished in the way of improving the business 
English work in our high school, it has been 
gratifying to us to know that placement is 
no longer a major problem, and that the 
correlation between the business or profes- 
sion studied by the individual student and 
the position secured has been high. Like- 
wise, the program has become sufficiently 
well known so that business people of the 
district ask for our students, specifying that 
they would like one of the students who has 
made a special study of the business repre- 
sented by the employer. 


Skill Training, Plus 
(Continued from page 9) 

The picture was completed on schedule 
and the result was quite satisfactory to the 
Club members. They felt that they should 
share their experience and decided that the 
picture should be shown to the entire student 
body of 1800 students. The film will be 
donated to the library of visual aids so that 
any school in Newark may make use of it in 
training office workers. 

When the film was completed, the Charm 
Club had a 400-foot, 16-mm. Kodachrome 
movie entitled “Our Training, Plus” of which 
they were very proud. The Club members 
realized the value of this training and looked 
forward to better jobs because of it. 
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Business Teaching and Business Experience 
(Continued from page 8) 


spirit of self-satisfaction. It is not an elixir 
of a professional career. 

There is a shortage of business teachers 
and if those who want to teach find that 
they must double the time for preparation 
or else get training with only a smattering of 
business experience, they will turn to a 
profession that promises higher financial re- 
turns than does business teaching. More- 
over, some of them may get a taste for 
business with its high financial returns and 
give up teaching, thus making the shortage 
more acute. 

The income of business teachers is not 
comparable to that of the doctor and, more- 
over, teachers may not handle matters 
involving life and death and ought not be 
expected to devote as much time in prepara- 
tion as do the physicians. Besides, doctors 
may remain in one place as long as they wish, 
but teachers have no assurance of tenure. 

No one should deny the value of experi- 
ence, but being compelled to get it by an 
edict of teacher-training institutions is 
impractical and illogical. 








Avoid Rote Teaching 

(Continued from page 10) 
nous performing of duties by rote. There 
should be ingenuity, zeal, a friendly interest 
in each student, a sincere desire to influence 
students favorably and inspire and elicit the 
best that is in them, and thus inculcate high 
standards of accuracy. The result will be 
the transformation of a classroom where 
teaching is mechanized and standardized to 
a room of learning, where each member 
progresses at his or her own rate of speed, 
under individual guidance and _ personal 
supervision. 





TYPE WITH ONE HAND 


An introductory typing textbook for a series 
of lessons for a student with only the left hand 
and a parallel series of lessons for a student 
with only the right hand. List price 52 cents. 


* 
SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


New Rochelle, N. Y. 
San Francisco 3 Dallas 1 


Cincinnati 2 
Chicago 5 

















TRANSCRIPTION TRAINING 





AT ITS BEST... 








shorthand Transcription 
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Studies 


Second Edition — Simplified by Whitmore and Wanous 


Transcription skill is developed efficiently through specific techniques. Typing skill and short- 
hand skill are converted into transcription skill with office standards. SHORTHAND TRAN 
SCRIPTION STUDIES goes beyond the ordinary classroom training by giving the student 
experience in the handling of uneven office-style dictation that is typical of experience on the 


job. 


The student starts out in easy steps, and the lessons get progressively difficult. Unfamiliar 
dictation is included in the teachers’ manual. 


Related training in punctuation, spelling, capitalization, word 
usage, proof reading, erasing, arranging material, using the dic- 
tionary, addressing envelopes, office practice, and short cuts are 
a part of this comprehensive training. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 2 Chicago 5 Dallas 1 
New Rochelle, N. Y. San Francisco 3 

























































Dr. Jennings Accepts New Headship 
Dr. Rienzi W. Jen- 


nings, who has been head 
of the Department of 
Commerce and Business 
Administration at More- 
head State College, 
Morehead, Kentucky, 
since 1938, has accepted 
a position at Memphis 
State College, Memphis, 
Tennessee. He will serve 
as head of the Business 
Education Department 
of the Business Adminis- 
tration School, which is 
under the direction of 
Dr. Edward I. Crawford. 

Before accepting the position at More- 
head, Dr. Jennings had taught at West 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute, Montgomery, 
West Virginia; the University of Kentucky, 
Lexington; and Somerset High School, 
Somerset, Kentucky. He is a graduate of the 
University of Iowa, Iowa City, and received 
his Master’s and Doctor’s degrees from the 
University of Kentucky. 

















R. W. Jennings 


Dr. Polishook Assumes New Duties 


The dean of Teachers College, Temple 
University, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, has 
announced that Dr. William M. Polishook 
has been appointed assistant dean of 
Teachers College. His new duties will require 
him to work with graduate students and with 
a Graduate Council. 

Dr. Polishook will continue his duties as 
director of the Department of Business Edu- 
cation. 
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Wyoming Business Education Activities 


At the Wyoming state teachers conven- 
tion in October, 1950, the business teachers 
formed a state association. At that time the 
following officers were elected to serve for 
a term of two years: president, Gerald W. 
Maxwell, University of Wyoming, Laramie; 
vice-president, Lois Underwood, High School, 
Cheyenne; secretary-treasurer, Alberta 
Smith, High School, Glenrock. 

An executive board composed of two mem- 
bers from each district in Wyoming was 
elected. Committee chairmen were later 
appointed with their special duties outlined 
by the W.B.E.A. president, and work on 
the constitution and by-laws started almost 
immediately. 

This spring the executive board and the 
committee chairmen met at a luncheon meet- 
“ing in Casper, Wyoming, to formulate plans 
for 1951-1952. “Business Accepts Its Chal- 
lenge,” was the luncheon theme and Howard 
C. Porter, president of Billings Business 
College, Billings, Montana, was the guest 
speaker. The many broad fields of business 
training were highlighted in Mr. Porter’s 
talk. 

Neal A. Rasmussen, a member of W.B-E.A. 
and a representative of South-Western Pub- 
lishing Company, gave a short talk on 
“Trends and Tips in Business Education.” 

Since Gerald Maxwell has left the Uni- 
versity of Wyoming for further work on his 
Doctorate at Indiana University, Lois 
Underwood, the vice-president, will finish 
out his two-year term of office; Margaret 
Blacker of Laramie is the new vice-president; 
Alberta Smith of Glenrock will remain the 
secretary-treasurer. Margaret Chastain of 
Worland was selected as a delegate to the 
U.B.E.A. convention that was held in San 
Francisco in July. 

























Woodward Awarded Doctorate 


Theodore Woodward, 
head of the Department 
of Business Education, 
George Peabody College 
for Teachers, Nashville, 
Tennessee, was awarded 
the Doctor of Philosophy 
degree by the University 
of Pittsburgh,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania, on 
June 13, 1951. The title 
of his dissertation was 
“Promotion Policies and 
Job Sequences for Office 
Workers in Selected 
Types of Business.” 

Dr. Woodward _ re- 
ceived his Bachelor’s and Master’s degrees 
from the University of Pittsburgh. He 
taught commercial courses in Langley High 
School, Pittsburgh, and also served as co- 
ordinator in the Department of Guidance 
and Child Accounting in the Pittsburgh 
Public Schools. He has served in his present 
position since 1946. 











Theo. Woodward 


California Council Officers 
The 1951-1952 officers of the California 
Council of Business Schools are: president, 
Jack H. Skadron, president, Skadron College 
; Bernardino; first vice- 


of Business, San 
president, Claude E. Yates, business man- 


ager, Zweegman School for Medical Secre-~ 


taries, San Francisco; second vice-president, 
Fred J. Purucker, manager, Grau Business 
College, Long Beach; secretary-treasurer, 
O. M. Paine, manager, MacMaster-Paine 
College, San Francisco. Membership of the 
council is composed of forty business schools 
of the state. Mr. Skadron operated a private 
business school in Fort Wayne, Indiana, 
before moving to San Bernardino in 1945. 


High School Commercial Clubs 


The High School Commercial Club of Port 
Washington, New York, would like to ex- 
change ideas for programs and activities 
with other commercial clubs. Commercial 
clubs interested in this project should ad- 
dress their correspondence to the Secretary, 
High School Commercial Club, Port Wash- 
ington, New York. 
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Honolulu Co-operative Training Program 

The co-operative retail training class in 
Honolulu, Hawaii, is set up at McKinley 
High School in a standard classroom in the 
Commercial Building. Schedules are so 
arranged that students from Kaimuki, 
Farrington, and Roosevelt High Schools can 
meet at McKinley High School for the re- 
tailing class. The students from the other 
high schools take their required senior sub- 
jects on their own campuses. Work hours 
in the stores are scheduled from nine to noon. 

Students use standard student arm chairs 
and the teacher’s work area consists of a 
small knee-hole desk, straight chair, four- 
drawer metal file, typewriter, and telephone. 
A large bulletin board is located in the store 
unit. 

The store unit is located along the inside 
wall of the classroom opposite the windows. 
This unit consists of a glass counter, a wall 
unit with glass doors above and wood doors 
below, and a portable display and wrapping 
station, including a used cash register. 

All fixtures in the store were purchased 
from a local surplus store by the Business 
Education Service Office of the Department 
of Public Instruction. Merchandise used 
for display and demonstration selling was 
donated by local merchants. All the mer- 
chandise that was in damaged condition was 
repaired by the students. 

Recently C. W. Humphrey, Business Edu- 
cation Department of the U. S. Office of 
Education, completed a two weeks’ tour of 
business and educational establishments in 
the four islands of Hawaii, Maui, Kauai, 
and Oahu. He visited stores and offices 
employing co-operative part-time students. 
During his tour Mr. Humphrey took several 
pictures, one of which is shown below: 



























Two students are making a sale, while the other students 
— the display setup for Hawaii's annual ‘‘Aloha 
Week.’”’ 

















Catholic Typing Contest 


The nineteenth annual typewriting tourna- 
ment, sponsored by the National Catholic 
High School Typists Association, St. Jo- 
seph’s College and Military Academy, 
Hays, Kansas, again attracted a great num- 
ber of contestants from all parts of the 
nation and Hawaii. One hundred twenty- 
one classes in seventy-two Catholic high 
schools with a total of 3,109 students partici- 
pated in the Every Pupil nineteenth annual 
typing contest. There were entries from 
twenty-seven states and Hawaii. The theme 
for the 10-minute test for first-year students 
was “Matt Talbot.” A letter test for fifteen 
minutes was taken by advanced students. 
Schools were classified as “A” or “B” accord- 
ing to the number of students regularly 
enrolled. Championship trophies were 
awarded to each of the highest-ranking 
schools in the four divisions. Second- and 
third-place trophies were given to second- 
and third-place ranking schools in each of 
the four divisions. Sterling silver keys were 
presented to top-ranking typists in each of 
the four sections. Honorable mention pen- 
nants were also accorded to schools ranking 
in the upper tenth of their respective groups. 

Championship trophies were won by the 
following schools: Novice Class A, St. Fran- 
cis High School, Humphrey, Nebraska; 
Amateur Class A, St. Francis High School, 
Humphrey, Nebraska; Novice Class B, John 
Carroll High School, Birmingham, Alabama; 
Amateur Class B, Sacred Heart High School 
of Business, Columbus, Ohio. 

Second-place trophies were won by the 


Florida Teachers Meet 


The business education section of the 
Florida Education Association met at Tampa 
on March 30. Dr. J. Frank Dame, dean of 
the School of Business, Florida State Uni- 
versity, Tallahassee, presided. 

The main speaker at the meeting was 
W. Harmon Wilson, editor of Tuk BALANCE 
Sueet, who spoke on the topic, “Business 
Education At Its Best.” 

The newly elected officers are: president, 
John Mangan, Senior High School, St. 
Petersburg; vice-president, Frances Causey, 
Hardee County High School, Wauchula; 
secretary-treasurer, Della Rosenberg, Brad- 
ford County High School, Starke; sergeant- 
at-arms, E. E. Bullock, Pensacola Voca- 
tional School, Pensacola. 
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following schools: Novice Class A, Holy 
Trinity High School, Okarche, Oklahoma; 
Amateur Class A, John Carroll High School, 
Birmingham, Alabama; Novice Class B, 
Notre Dame Academy, Omaha, Nebraska; 
Amateur Class B, St. Joseph’s Commercial] 
High School, Dayton, Ohio. 

Third-place trophies were won by the fol- 
lowing schools: Novice Class A, St. Angela 
Academy, Morris, Illinois; Amateur Class A, 
Sacred Heart High School, Sedalia, Missouri; 
Novice Class B, St. Mary’s High School, 
San Antonio, Texas; Amateur Class B, Girls 
Catholic High School, Hays, Kansas. 

Top-ranking students who merited the 
silver key awards were as follows: Mary 
Agnes Ketter, Holy Trinity High School, 
Okarche, Oklahoma; Diana M. Standing, 
Norfolk Catholic High School, Norfolk, 
Virginia; Mary Joe Clark, John Carroll High 
School, Birmingham, Alabama; Elizabeth 
Dixon, Sacred Heart School of Business, 
Columbus, Ohio. 





Contests To Be Discontinued 


With the completion of this year’s 
contests, it was decided by the direc- 
tors of the Association to suspend 
operations of the Association for a 
time. The officers of the Association 
extend grateful appreciation to all 
members and executive officers for 
their fine co-operation since 1933. 











NOMA International Conference 


The thirty-second annual international 
conference of the National Office Manage- 
ment Association was held at the Commo- 
dore Hotel, New York City, from May 
20-23. Dr. Robert P. Brecht of Wharton 
School, University of Pennsylvania, Phila- 
delphia, is the new international president. 

One of the highlights of the conference 
was the “All-Purpose Business Show” which 
featured the newest office machinery and 
equipment. Among the speakers at the con- 
ference was John N. Given, director of Los 
Angeles Metropolitan Junior College, Los 
Angeles, California, who spoke on ““Making 
the Office Career Attractive to Youth.” 

The next international conference will be 
held in San Francisco. 
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The Board of Superin- 
tendents of New York 
City paid tribute to 
Alexander S. Massell, re- 
tiring principal of Cen- 
tral Commercial High 
School, New York City. 
The Board forwarded to 
Mr. Massell a citation 
unanimously adopted by 
the Board and signed by 
Superintendent of 
Schools William Jansen 
and the eight associate 
superintendents. 

The citation declared 
in part: “At all times you 
inspired your staff by precept and example 
to guide students in adopting the American 
way of life. 

“You became particularly interested in 
young people who, for economic or other 
reasons, could not continue their education, 
and devoted yourself to the work of the 
Continuation School Division. It later be- 
came your responsibility to organize a new 
continuation school, emphasizing business 
education. This project eventually became 
the Central Commercial High School. 

“Commerce and industry have approved 
your school, its curriculum, its methods of 
instruction, and its standards. This is at- 
tested by the success of your students in 
placement and in the rapid progress they 











A. S. Massell 


The Southern Illinois Business Education 
Association met at the Business Adminis- 
tration Barracks, Southern Illinois Uni- 
versity, Carbondale, on Saturday, April 21. 
The theme of the meeting was “Business 
Teachers and the Defense Program.” About 
twenty-five high schools were represented 
with a total of forty-five teachers registered. 
At this second meeting a constitution was 
adopted and an executive committee was 
elected. The executive committee members 
are: Dr. Viola DuFrain, Business Adminis- 
tration Department, Southern Illinois Uni- 
versity; LaVerne Armstrong, Carterville 
High School; Eleanor Casebier, University 
Training School, Southern [Illinois Uni- 
versity. The executive committee accepted 
the resignation of Jesse L. Lockyer, Benton 
High School, who has entered government 
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Massell Receives Citation Upon Retirement 


Southern Illinois Teachers Meet 





have made up the promotional ladder.” 

Mr. Massell received his Bachelor’s degree 
from the College of the City of New York 
in 1902. He took graduate courses at New 
York University, Hunter College, Teachers 
College of Harvard University, and City 
College in preparation for a Doctor’s degree. 
Mr. Massell specialized in history and civics, 
adult immigrant education, and commercial 
and vocational education. 

Mr. Massell taught in the P. S. 44 Man- 
hattan School from 1903 to 1920. He was 
administrative assistant, West Side Con- 
tinuation School from 1920 to 1925. He has 
held his present position, principal of Central 
Commercial High School, since 1925. He 
was a representative of the Board of Educa- 
tion at many vocational and commercial 
education conventions. 

Mr. Massell is a well-known lecturer and 
author. He is past president of the Evening 
School Principal and Teachers Association, 
Ixia Society (teachers and supervisors of 
drawing in New York City), the Eastern 
Business Teachers Association, the New 
York State Vocational Teachers Association, 
the Commercial Education Association of 


the City of New York and Vicinity. He is a 
member of Phi Delta Kappa and Delta Pi 
Epsilon. 

Mr. Massell’s hobby is painting. In addi- 
tion to painting he plans to spend some of 
his leisure time in working with the curricu- 
lum revision committee. 







service, and appointed in his place as vice- 
president Mrs. Jeannette Williams of Benton 
High School. The other officers who con- 
tinue in office are: president, R. B. Eadie, 
Carmi High School; secretary-treasurer, 
Lucy Parrish, Carbondale Community High 
School. 

Those appearing on the program were Dr. 
Lewis R. Toll, director of Division of Busi- 
ness Education, Illinois State Normal Uni- 
versity, Normal; James E. Trabue, director 
of vocational education, Belleville Township 
High School and Junior College; E. J. Simon, 
director of Technical Institute, Southern 
Illinois University; Wilson P. Coker, office 
manager of [Illinois State Employment 
Service, Murphysboro. 

The next meeting will be held in the fall. 
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Meditation of a Teacher of Typewriting 
Submitted by 
Pauline Hathaway Johnson 
Supervising Teacher, Co-operating School 
Southwestern State College 
Weatherford, Oklahoma 


While discussing with her student teachers 
some of the traits that are considered neces- 
sary for success as teachers of the skill sub- 
jects, Mrs. Johnson conceived the idea of 
explaining the value of some of these traits 
in Biblical style. A copy of the following 
was given to each student teacher to en- 
courage and stimulate him: 


Though I demonstrate the skill of an expert, 
but teach not with patience, I may cripple the 
students’ ultimate capacities. 


And though I have the gift of speed, and under- 
stand all rules and all mechanics; and though 
I have accuracy so that my typing is perfect, 
and have not patience, I am still a poor teacher. 


And though I bestow all my talents to assist the 
public, and though I give much time to the 
administration, and have not patience, tt 
profiteth my class nothing. 


Patience suffereth long, and is kind; patience 
scoldeth not; patience buildeth the confidence 
of students, is not feared, 


Doth not behave itself unseemly, seeketh not 
self-praise, is not easily provoked with any 
student; 


Rejoiceth not in individual praise alone, but 
rejoiceth in praise given students; 


Beareth all annoyances, believeth in students, 
answereth all questions, profiteth by criticism. 
Patience never faileth; but if there be impa- 
tience, students may fail; whether there be 
abilities, they may cease to grow; whether there 
be knowledge, it shall become confused; 


For we hamper their minds with our impa- 
tience. 


But when the teacher that is patient has come, 
then even the nervous student may begin to 
learn. 


When I was younger, I taught with impa- 
tience, I understood not the child, I taught all 
alike; but when I became older, I understood 
more clearly. 


For then I taught only subject matter, but now 
individuals; then I wanted to be known, but 
now I am known only as my students are 
known. 


And now abideth, knowledge, skill, patience, 
these three; but the greatest of these 1s patience. 
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Philadelphia Annual Meeting 


The annual meeting of the Philadelphia 
Business Teachers Association was held at 
the New Century Club on May 10. The 
guest speaker was R. Robert Smith of the 
Publicker Industries, Inc., who spoke on 
“Philadelphia Rededicated.” Stanley Bir- 
ath, former head of the department at 
Gratz High School who retired in June, was 
presented with a suitable memento. 

Guests at the annual banquet included 
Dr. Louis P. Hoyer, superintendent of 
schools, and Mrs. Hoyer; Wesley Scott, 
director of distributive education, and Mrs. 
Scott; Samuel Caplan, director of distribu- 
tive education, Temple University, Phila- 
delphia; Gladys Worth, Scott Senior High 
School, Coatesville, (of the Suburban Busi- 
ness Teachers Association); Evelyn Kulp, 
Ambler High School, Ambler, (member of 
the board of directors of the Eastern Busi- 
ness Teachers Association); Herbert Hend- 
erson, a director of NOMA. 

The newly elected officers for the school 
year 1951-1952 are: president, Alfred M. 
Hoffman, South Philadelphia High School 
for Girls; vice-president, Evelyn Duncan, 
Bok Technical Vocational School; secretary, 
Ruth Ansley, West Philadelphia High 
School; treasurer, C. J. Street, Kensington 
High School. 


Pi Omega Pi Installs New Chapter 


Gamma Eta chapter of Pi Omega Pi, 
national business education honorary fra- 
ternity, was recently installed on the campus 
of Bluefield State College, Bluefield, West 
Virginia. George A. Wagoner, Department 
of Business Education, University of Ten- 
nessee, Knoxville, was in charge of the 
installation. The Bluefield State College 


chapter became the seventy-ninth chapter 
of the fraternity and the second negro college 
to have a chapter of the organization. The 
picture below shows Mr. Wagoner with the 
charter members of the new chapter. 
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* for ALL Students = 


Research studies show that there is certain basic business in- 
formation needed by everyone and there are certain basic skills 
needed by everyone. GENERAL BUSINESS presents this subject 
matter in a clear, accurate, and challenging manner. It is 
recommended for a general course for all students and for the 
first course for business students. 


Business is the center of interest for all teen-age students. Busi- 

ness is a dominant factor in their lives and will always be a 

dominant factor. GENERAL BUSINESS, therefore, has immediate 

interest and future value, because it develops an understanding 

of business environment, business functions, and business South-Wes 
procedures. While students are getting their basic business 

training for personal use, they are also building a background (Specialists in Hh 
for business education if they decide to specialize in that area. Cincinnati 2 Ne 









Great Features of a Great Book 


For many years GENERAL BUSINESS has been the leading book 
in its field. In this major revision the book has been brought up 
to date; it has been enriched; difficult topics are presented 
clearly; new illustrations have been added; the questions and 
problems have been revised and improved. 






The student's business vocabulary is developed. There is a 

r reading check list to guide the student in understanding the 

assignments. You have a selection of activities and projects, 

study guides, and general business problems. Through the 

general business problems applied business arithmetic is 

} introduced in a systematic but related manner. The principles 
of arithmetic are related to real situations. 
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The fourth annual 
meeting of delegates of 
the United Business Edu- 
cation Association was 
held at the Bellevue 
Hotel, San Francisco, 
California, on July 1 and 
2. Dr. Ray G. Price, 
College of Education, 
University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis, was elected 
president to succeed Ed- 
win A. Swanson of San 
Jose State College, San 
Jose, California. Other 
officers elected are: vice- 
president, PaulS. Lomax, 
New York University, New York City; treas- 
urer, Arthur L. Walker, State Department 
of Education, Richmond, Virginia. Hollis 
P. Guy will again serve as executive sec- 
retary. 

New members of the executive board 
elected for a three-year term are: Hastern 














Ray Price 





New Jersey Workshop 


The Business Education Department of 
the New Jersey State Teachers College at 
Paterson was host to New Jersey business 
teachers on May 16 at the eighth annual 
business education workshop. This annual 
affair is co-sponsored by the New Jersey 
Business Education Association. Alan C. 
Lloyd of the Gregg Publishing Company 
spoke at the afternoon session on the subject, 
“Ten Ways to Make the Teaching of Type- 
writing Easier, More Effective, and a Lot 
More Fun.” He also conducted a demon- 
stration class. 

Dr. M. Herbert Freeman, head of the Busi- 
ness Education Department at Paterson 
State Teachers College, was toastmaster at 
the dinner, which was served in the college 
-afeteria. Dr. R. Robert Rosenberg of the 
Jersey City Public Schools was the speaker. 
His topic was “Improving the Teaching of 
General Business Subjects.” 

There were exhibits of teaching materials 
and office equipment. Marie S. DeRosa, 
instructor in the Business Education De- 
partment at Paterson State Teachers Col- 
lege, was general chairman in charge of 
arrangements. Student chairmen assisted 
her. 
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Price to Lead U.B.E.A. 





Region — Lester I. Sluder, Boston Univer- 
sity, Boston, Massachusetts; Kerr Miller, 
High School, Williamsport, Pennsylvania; 
Southern Region — Elise Etheredge, Colum- 
bia High School, Columbia, South Carolina; 
Central Region — Robert T. Stickler, Proviso 
Township High School, Maywood, Illinois; 
Mid-Western Region Dorothy Travis, 
Central High School, Grand Forks, North 
Dakota; Western Region— Marsdon A. 
Sherman, Chico State College, Chico, Cali- 
fornia. 

Through action of the U.B.E.A. Repre- 
sentative Assembly and the National Council 
for Business Education, the Northeastern 
and Mid-Atlantic Regions were combined to 
form the Eastern Region. The six U.B.E.A. 
Executive Board Members will serve the re- 
spective terms of office for which they were 
regularly elected. In 1952 and in succeeding 
years one person will be elected to the 
U.B.E.A. Executive Board from the Eastern 
Region in compliance with the regular pro- 
cedure for the election of board members. 


Loveless to Lead O.B.E.A. 


The annual meeting of 
the Oregon Business Edu- 
cation Association was 
held in conjunction with 
the Western Business 
Education Association in 
Portland on April 21 and 
22. Mrs. Inez Loveless, 
Willamette High School, 
Eugene, Oregon, was 
elected president. The 
other officers are: vice- 
president, Myrtle Hayes, 
High School, Grants 
Pass; secretary-treasurer, 
Enid Bolton, The Dalles; 
corresponding secretary, 
Ralph Snyder, High School, Roseburg; 
consultant, Theodore Yerian, Oregon State 
College, Corvallis. 

The Oregon Business Education Associa- 
tion has set up a five-year program. Each 











Inez Loveless 


year the Association emphasizes one business 
subject that will be discussed at the county 
workshops as well as at the spring meeting 
of the Association. Administrators, business- 
men, and other groups are invited as guests 
at the annual meeting of the Association. 


















Blackstone Appointed in Idaho 


Effective with the start 
of the 1951 summer ses- 
sion, Bruce I. Blackstone 
was appointed acting 
head of secretarial studies 
and business education at 
the University of Idaho, 
Moscow. Mr. Blackstone 
received his Bachelor’s 
and Master’s degrees 
from the University of 
Southern California, Los 
Angeles. 

Before accepting the 
position at the Univer- 
sity of Idaho, Mr. Black- 
stone was an assistant 
professor of business education and _ secre- 
tarial administration at the University of 
Washington, Seattle. He has also taught at 
the University of Southern California and 
Long Beach City College. 

Mr. Blackstone has been active in profes- 
sional activities in the field of business edu- 
cation. He has written several articles for 
business education publications and helped 
in the establishment of the Western Business 
Education Association. Mr. Blackstone 
served as a warrant officer in the United 
States Army during the war and taught at 
the Armed Forces Institute College in 
Manila, Phillipine Islands, and the Signal 
Corps Training School during his tour of 
duty. He is a member of Pi Omega Pi, Phi 
Delta Kappa, Alpha Kappa Psi, Sigma 
Alpha Sigma, and several of the business 
education professional organizations, includ- 
ing the U.B.E.A., Western Washington 
Commercial Teachers Association, Central 
Washington Teachers Association, Idaho 
Business Education Association, and similar 
groups. 


Bruce Blackstone 


Morgan Elected Tri-State President 


The annual spring meeting of the Tri- 
State Business Education Association was 
held at Hotel McLure, Wheeling, West 
Virginia, on April 6 and 7. The general 
theme for the meeting was “Vitalizing 
Teaching.”” Panel discussions were held on 
vitalizing teaching in business law, mathe- 
matics, and English. 

“JRaymond W. Morgan, Johnstown High 
School, Johnstown, Pennsylvania, formerly 
editor of the Tri-State Educator and vice- 
president of the Association, was elected 
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president. Other newly elected officers are: 
first vice-president, Virginia C. Robinson, 
Washington Irving High School, Clarks- 
burg, West Virginia; second vice-president, 
Tobias Santarelli, Duffs-Iron City College, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; secretary, Mrs. 
Helen Fankhauser, College of Commerce, 
Wheeling, West Virginia; treasurer, Paul S. 
Smith, Norton High School, Barberton, 
Ohio. 

The members of the executive committee 
are: George Anderson, University of Pitts- 
burgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania (immediate 
past president); C. A. Neale, Hammel Busi- 
ness University, Akron, Ohio; Jay R. Gates, 
Dyke & Spencerian College, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

The Tri-State fall meeting will be held 
October 12 and 13 at the Roosevelt Hotel, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


Wyoming Offers Graduate Work 

A Master’s degree in business education 
is now being offered at the University of 
Wyoming, Laramie. The programs of 
candidates for this degree must be approved 
by a representative of the College of Educa- 
tion and also by a representative of the 
College of Commerce and Industry. 

Candidates for the Master’s degree must 
have had at least nine quarter-hours of 
economics, nine quarter-hours of accounting, 
and twenty-four hours of education before 
being admitted to this program. It is recom- 
mended that one third of the work be done 
in business education and general education, 
one third in the College of Commerce and 
Industry, and the remaining one third in 
either or both with a limited amount of 
work in economics. 

Teachers interested in the program should 
address their correspondence to Robert L. 
Hitch, Business Education Department, 
University of Wyoming, Laramie. 


Tennessee Council Meets 


The first annual workshop for teachers and 
administrators, conducted by the Tennessee 
Council of Business Schools, was held at 
Fall’s Business College, Nashville, on Satur- 
day, May 12, with Roy McKenzie of the 
McKenzie School, Chattanooga, presiding 
and Houston B. Fall, president, Fall’s Busi- 
ness College, acting as chairman of the 
workshop. There were three forums; namely, 
secretarial, accounting, and administrative. 
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Catholic Business Education Convention 


The sixth annual convention of the Catho- 
lic Business Education Association was held 
in conjunction with the National Catholic 
Education Association, March 28-29, 1951, 
at the Hollenden Hotel, Cleveland, Ohio. 
The meeting was outstanding in its attend- 
ance, its personnel, and its well-balanced 
and timely program. 


In attendance were delegates from many 
parts of the United States representing 
administrators, chairmen of departments of 
business and economics, supervisors, and 
teachers from universities, colleges, high 
schools, and business schools. The different 
sections of the program emphasized effi- 
ciency in theoretical and skill knowledge 
along with the integration of phases of 
Christian thought, which would show an 
impact on our students through more Chris- 
tian action in business. 


In the college session, discussion centered 
around accreditation, comprehensive ex- 
aminations, and the evaluation of textbooks 
and reading lists. One of the results of the 
session was the formation of a committee 
for the compilation of a condensed list of 
vital books that would be required reading 
for all majors in economics, business manage- 
ment, administration, and allied fields. This 
committee is under the direction of Dr. Os- 
var C. Schnicker, head of the Department of 
Business Management, University of De- 
troit, Detroit, Michigan. 


The high school sessions concentrated on 
the status of secretarial studies, vocational 
guidance programs, and career information. 
The participants urged the introduction of 
vocational guidance programs with special 
emphasis on the selection of the institution 
that will fit the particular need of each in- 
dividual student. 


The newly elected officers for 1951-1952 
are: president, Brother Kieran Ryan, C.S.C., 
vice-president, St. Edward’s University, 
Austin, Texas; vice-president, Sister M. 
Dorothy, O.P., Bishop McDonnell Memorial 
High School, Brooklyn, New York; executive 
secretary, Sister Mary Gregoria, B.V.M., 
Mundelein College, Chicago, Illinois; treas- 
urer, Sister M. Immaculata, R.S.M., Mt. 
Mercy College, Cedar Rapids, Iowa; publica- 
tions director, Brother Philip, O.S.F., St. 
Leonard’s Academy, Brooklyn, New York; 
editor of C.B.E. Review, Reverend Charles 
B. Aziere, O.S.B., St. Benedict’s College, 
Atchison, Kansas. 
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Mrs. Stevens Elected President 





The New Jersey Busi- 
ness Education Associa- 
tion held its annual 
spring meeting at 
Rutgers University, New 
Brunswick, on Saturday, 
May 5, in connection 
with the thirteenth an- 
nual meeting of the New 
Jersey State Secondary 
School Conference. The 
Association’s president, 
August W. Muller, vice- 
principal and head of the 
Department of Business 
Education of Lower 
Camden County’ Re- 
gional High School at Lindenwold, presided 
at the business meeting. Dr. William Poli- 
shook, head of the Department of Business 
Education at Temple University, Phila- 
delphia, and Dr. Francis Geigle, formerly 
of Department of Business Education, State 
Teachers College, Montclair, spoke on ““Gen- 
eral Business vs. Specific Skills”’ and led the 
discussion that followed. 

Mrs. Evelyn Stevens, West Side High 
School, Newark, was elected president. Other 
officers elected were: vice-president, Gilbert 
Kahn, head of Department of Business Edu- 
cation, East Side High School, Newark; 
secretary, Emma Audesirk, head of Depart- 
ment of Business Education, North Arling- 
ton High School; treasurer, Bert Card, head 
of Department of Business Education, 
Orange High School. Dr. Elizabeth T. Van 
Derveer, Department of Business Education, 
Montclair State Teachers College; Richard 
Borger, Princeton High School; and Wilfred 
C. Compher, head of Department of Busi- 
ness Education, New Brunswick High 
School, were elected to the executive board. 
Christine Stroop, Department of Business 
Education, Paterson State Teachers College, 
will serve as editor of the Business Education 
Observer for the ensuing vear and Emma 
Audesirk will continue as business manager 
of this publication. 











Mrs. Stevens 
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University of Washington Workshop 

The University of Washington, Seattle, 
in co-operation with the Pacific Northwest 
Business Schools Association and the Wash- 
ington State Council for Business Educa- 
lion, presented the third annual workshop 
of teaching procedures in business education 
at the University on June 14-16. The work- 
shop was under the general direction of Dr. 
M. Fred Tidwell, head of the Department of 
Business Education at the University of 
Washington. 

Speakers included Clem Boling, South- 
Western Publishing Company, Cincinnati; 
Opal DeLancey, University of Idaho, Mos- 
cow; Mrs. Elizabeth R. Scott, president, 
National Secretaries Association, Denver; 
Mrs. Madeline Strony, Gregg Publishing 
Company, New York; Carol Wells, vice- 
president, Willis College of Business, Oak- 
land, California; Dr. August Dvorak, Uni- 
versity of Washington; James L. Brawford, 
Hl. M. Rowe Company, Chicago; Leonard 
Porter, Thomas Natural Shorthand Division, 
Prentice-Hall, Ine: and Dr. A. B. Carson, 
University of California, Los Angeles. 

School executives and teachers were pres- 


- ent from public and parochial high schools, 


private business schools, junior colleges, and 
colleges and universities of the Pacific 
Northwest States and British Columbia, 
Canada. 

* a . 


Central Washington Meeting 


The second annual meeting of the Central 
Washington Business and Distributive Edu- 
cators Association was held in Ellensburg, 
Washington, on March 31. The topics 
discussed at the meeting were: office train- 
ing, distributive education, bookkeeping, 
and shorthand. 

The officers of the Association are: presi- 
dent, Mrs. Evelyn Russell, Naches High 
School, Naches; vice-president, Howard 
Carrico, Wenatchee Junior College, Wenat- 
chee; secretary-treasurer, Eugene J. Kosy, 
Central Washington College of Education, 
Ellensburg. 





R. G. Walters Awarded Doctor of Letters 


At the college com- 
mencement exercises of 
Grove City College, 
Grove City, Pennsylva- 
nia, R. G. Walters, di- 
rector of teacher training 
and personnel officer, 
Grove City College, was 
awarded the honorary 
degree of Doctor of Let- 
ters. Mr. Walters re- 
ceived his Bachelor’s and 
Master’s degrees from 
the University of Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. He also 
has done graduate work 
at the University of 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, and the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 

Mr. Walters taught in Aspinwall High 
School, Aspinwall, Pittsburgh, for five years 
and for two years served as principal of this 
school. He also taught at Wood Business 
College, New York City, and at the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati. He was head of the 
Department of Commerce at Grove City 
College for eight years and has held his 
present position for twenty years. 

Mr. Walters’ business experience includes 
various types of sales work and business 
manager for the Grove City Printing and 
Publishing Company. He served two terms 
as president of the Grove City Chamber of 
Commerce. 

Mr. Walters is past president of the Na- 
tional Business Teachers Association, Tri- 
State Business Education Association, and 
National Association of Business Teacher- 
Training Institutions. He is a member of 
many professional organizations, including 
the National Business Education Council, 
Pennsylvania State Education Association, 
and National Education Association. 

Mr. Walters has written many articles 
for state and national professional publica- 
tions. He is the author and coauthor of 
several textbooks in the field of business 
education. 





R. G. Walters 
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New Appointments at Bryant College 


Dr. Henry L. Jacobs, president of Bryant 
College, Providence, Rhode Island, has 
announced the appointment of Elmer C, 
Wilbur, dean of men, Bryant College, as 
dean of admissions, and Priscilla M. Moul- 
ton, supervisor of secretarial studies, to 
administrative assistant. 

Dean Wilbur, a native of Providence and 
graduate of the Secretarial and Business 
Administration Departments of Bryant Col- 
lege, was formerly associated with the 
Y.M.C.A. College in Springfield, Massachu- 
setts. After serving as general secretary of 
the Y.M.C.A. at the DuPont Works, Hope- 
well, Virginia, he attended Boston Univer- 
sity, where he received his Bachelor’s and 
Master’s Degrees. 

In 1921 Mr. Wilbur joined the Bryant 
College faculty as head of the Secretarial and 
Teacher-Training Department and in 1926 
he was appointed head of the Business De- 
partment of Central High School. He 
served in this capacity for twenty-one years. 
Dean Wilbur rejoined Bryant College in 1947 
as dean of men. He holds membership in 
Phi Delta Kappa and is author of many 
articles on business education as well as 
author of two business textbooks. 

Miss Moulton received her Bachelor’s and 
Master’s degrees from Boston University 
and is studying for her Doctorate at Colum- 
bia University. While at Boston University, 
she served as assistant to the head of the 
Business Education Department. 

Miss Moulton is a member of many pro- 
fessional organizations including Delta Pi 
Epsilon, Pi Lambda Theta, and the Rhode 
Island Business Teachers Association. In 
addition to her duties as administrative as- 
sistant, she will continue her duties as super- 
visor of secretarial studies. 


N.B.E.L. Elects Officers 


The fourth annual conference of the Na- 
tional Business Education League was held 
in Washington, D. C., on March 27 and 28. 
The newly elected officers are: honorary 
president, Dr. Irene C. Hypps, head of 
Department of Business Education, Divi- 
sions 10-13, Washington, D. C.; president, 
Mrs. Elizabeth J. Johnson, head of Depart- 
ment of Business, St. Paul’s Polytechnic 
Institute, Lawrenceville, Virginia; vice- 


president, Dr. Eaton V. W. Read, dean, 
School of Business, University of Bridgeport, 
Connecticut; corresponding secretary, Rob- 
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ert C. Long, head of Department of Business, 
Savannah State College, Savannah, Georgia; 
recording secretary, Harry G. Johns, con- 
troller, Central State College, Wilberforce, 
Ohio; treasurer, Sumner G. Madden, Maggie 
Walker High School, Richmond, Virginia; 
editor-in-chief, Clyde W. Humphrey, Busi- 
ness Education Service, U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation; chairman of executive committee, 
N. Naylor Fitzhugh, Howard University, 
Washington, D. C. 


Scott Appointed Director 


Wesley E. Scott, director of distributive 
education and school-work programs for the 
Philadelphia Board of Education, was ap- 
pointed director of commercial and dis- 
tributive education in Philadelphia, effective 
September 1, 1951. Mr. Scott received his 
Bachelor’s degree from Wharton School, 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, 
and his Master’s degree from Rider College, 
Trenton, New Jersey. 

Mr. Scott taught in the Commercial De- 
partment, South Philadelphia High School 
for Boys, from 1919 to 1932. He was head of 
the Business Department of this school in 
1932. In 1942 he was appointed principal 
of the John Bartram Senior High School, 
Philadelphia. 

Mr. Scott is not only well known as a 
leader in business education, but he also is 
coauthor of three books. 


Kentucky Teachers Meet 


A luncheon meeting of the Kentucky Busi- 
ness Education Association was held in 
conjunction with the Kentucky Education 
Association meeting at Louisville on April 
12. Esco Gunter, Murray State College, 
Murray, presided. 

The luncheon speaker was Dr. Theodore 
Woodward, George Peabody College for 
Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee, who spoke 
on the topic, “Improvement Trends in State 
Programs of Business Education.” A panel 
discussion followed. 

The newly elected officers are: president‘ 
Willadene Rominger, Belfry High School, 
Belfry; vice-president, John Tabb, Ahrens 
Trade High School, Louisville; treasurer, 
Thomas M. Hogancamp, Murray State Col- 
lege, Murray; secretary, Elizabeth Dennis, 
Lafayette High School, Lexington; board 
members — Miss Cecil Boyers, High School, 
Owensboro; Dr. Vernon A. Musselman, Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, Lexington. 
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Ivan E. Chapman Retires 


Ivan E. Chapman, first 
assistant superintendent 
of schools, Detroit Pub- 
lic Schools, Detroit, 
Michigan, retired June 
30, 1951. He is a grad- 
uate of the College of 
Law of the University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, 
and College of Litera- 











ture, Science and_ the 
Arts, and is a specialist 
in business education. 

Mr. Chapman taught 
at Eastern High School, 
Detroit, and in 1914 he 
was appointed head of 
the Business Education Department in 
Western High School. After serving as 
assistant principal at Northwestern High 
School he returned to Western High School 
as principal in 1919. In 1939 Mr. Chapman 
was appointed supervisi ig director of high 
schools and was subsequently named as 
assistant superintendent and later first assis- 
tant superintendent. 

Mr. Chapman has made many fine contri- 
butions to the field of business education. 
He has written articles for professional 
periodicals in business education and he is 
coauthor of a textbook in commercial arith- 
metic. He is past president of the Detroit 
Schoolmen’s Club and of the National Busi- 
ness Teachers Association. He is a member 
of the Michigan Education Association, Na- 
tional Education Association, Detroit Teach- 
ers Association, Detroit Athletic Club, and 
the Rotary Club. 


New Wisconsin Officers 


At the last meeting of the Wisconsin Busi- 
ness Schools Association, held in Milwaukee, 
the following officers were elected: president, 
Emil C. A. Muuss, president, Sheboygan 
Business College, Sheboygan; vice-president, 
L. L. Cunningham, president, Business In- 
stitute of Milwaukee; secretary-treasurer, 
Mrs. S. P. Randall, principal, Badger Green 
Bay Business College, Green Bay. 


Ivan Chapman 
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Dr. Holley Appointed Dean 


Dr. J. Andrew Holley, head of the Depart- 
ment of Business Education at Oklahoma A. 
and M. College, Stillwater, since 1940, was 
appointed dean of the Division of Education 
at Oklahoma A. and M. He received his 
Bachelor’s degree from the University of 
Colorado, Boulder, and his Master’s and 
Doctor’s degrees from Columbia University, 
New York City. 

Widely known on the Oklahoma scene and 
distinguished nationally for his services to 
secondary and college education, Dr. Holley 
has been outstanding in leadership in the 
North Central Association since 1929. He 
has served the Association as a member and 
former chairman of the Commission on 
Secondary Schools, a member of the Com- 
mittee on Co-operation in Research, chair- 
man of the Committee on High School- 
College Relations, and a former member of 
the Executive Committee. 

Dr. Holley served as assistant state high 
school inspector, chief state high school 
inspector, and director of curriculum in the 
State Department of Education between 
1926 and 1940. In 1937 Dr. Holley was 
director of the study of local school, units 
in Oklahoma. He is the author of ““Conserva- 
tion Education in Oklahoma” and has co- 
authored tests and notebooks in early and 
modern European history. 

Dr. Holley is widely versed in wartime 
education programs. During World War II 
he was assistant district director of training, 
Eighth Naval District, New Orleans; assis- 
tant director of training, Fourth Naval 
District, Philadelphia; commanding officer, 
V-12 Units, University of Louisville. He was 
released from the armed services as lieu- 
tenant commander in the U.S.N.R. 

He is a member of Delta Sigma Rho 
(college debating) ; Tawse, honorary scholar- 
ship, Columbia University; Delta Pi Epsilon, 
national graduate business education fra- 
ternity; Phi Delta Kappa, honorary educa- 
tional fraternity; Sigma Alpha Epsilon, 
social fraternity. 

Dr. Holley has just completed his service 
as dean of the summer school session at 
Oklahoma A. and M. College. He assumed 
his new duties on June 1, 1951. 
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Willard L. Peterson Retires 


Willard L. Peterson, supervisor of com- 
mercial education for the San Diego City 
Schools, San Diego, California, has retired. 
He has been active in the teaching profession 
since 1910, following his graduation from 
Utah State College, Logan. He went to San 
Diego in 1922 from Ogden High School, 
Ogden, Utah, and since that time has served 
as a teacher and head of the Commercial 
Department at San Diego High School. In 
1945 he became co-ordinator of commercial 
education, and for the last two years he has 
served as supervisor of commercial education 
of San Diego. 

Mr. Peterson is well liked and respected 
by all business teachers in the San Diego 
area. He was the honored guest at a recep- 
tion given by the San Diego section of the 
California Business Education Association 


on May 17 at the San Diego Vocational 
School. 

The picture below shows Dr. E. Dana 
Gibson (right) of San Diego State College 
making the presentation of a Pi Omega Pi 
key to Mr. Peterson at the annual spring 
banquet of Beta Chi chapter of Pi Omega Pi. 

















Sherwood School Under New Management 


Announcement was made recently that 
the Sherwood School of Business, Paterson, 
New Jersey, which has been operated by the 
Frazier family since 1906, is now under the 
supervision and management of three staff 
members of the New Jersey State Teachers 
College at Paterson. Dr. M. Herbert Free- 
man has been elected president of the board 
of the Sherwood School of Business and is to 
serve as its educational consultant, as well 
as continue his position as professor of busi- 
ness education and head of the department 
at the State Teachers College. 


Louis C. Nanassy will serve as vice-presi- 
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dent and guidance consultant. He is also 
assistant professor of education at the State 
Teachers College. Frank J. Zanfino, busi- 
ness manager at the State Teachers College, 
will be treasurer and management consultant 
at the Sherwood School of Business. 

Dr. Freeman is national president of 
Delta Pi Epsilon, national honorary gradu- 
ate fraternity in business education, and is 
the coauthor of several textbooks in business 
education. His B.S., M.A., and Ph.D. 
degrees are from New York University. 

Professor Nanassy was graduated from 
Indiana (Pennsylvania) State Teachers Col- 
ege. He received his M.A. degree from 
Ohio State University, Columbus, and has 
completed the course requirements for his 
doctorate at Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York City. 

Mr. Zanfino received his B.S. degree in 
education from Paterson State Teachers 
College, and has taken graduate work at 
New York University. 

x o e 
Taylor Completes Doctorate 


James R. Taylor, assistant professor of 
office management, School of Business 
Administration, Wayne University, Detroit, 
Michigan, was awarded the degree of Doctor 
of Philosophy by the Graduate School of 
the University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, at 
its 107th commencement on June 16. His 
dissertation was completed in the field of 
administration of business education. 
Dr. Taylor received his Bachelor’s degree 
from the University of Kansas, Lawrence, 
and his Master’s degree from the University 
of Michigan. Dr. Taylor taught in the high 
schools of Kansas and Michigan and had a 
fellowship for one year at the University of 
Michigan. He was personnel staff officer in 
the armed services during World War II 
and was awarded the Bronze Star. 

Dr. Taylor is a member of many profes- 
sional organizations, including Phi Delta 
Kappa, Delta Pi Epsilon, Michigan Busi- 
ness Education, National Business Teachers 
Association, and National Office Manage- 
ment Association. 
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Effective February, 
1951, Dr. Russell N. 


Cansler, associate profes- 
sor of secretarial science, 
School of Commerce, 
Northwestern Univer- 
sity, Evanston, Illinois, 
was appointed director of 
the Chicago Campus, 
Evening Division of the 
School of Commerce, 
Northwestern Univer- 
sity. He succeeds Dr. 
Myron Umbreit, who re- 
cently resigned his ad- 
ministrative duties. 

Dr. Cansler, who re- 
ceived his Bachelor’s degree from Bowling 
Green College of Commerce, Bowling Green, 
Kentucky, his Master’s degree from New 
York University, New York City, and his 
Doctor of Philosophy degree from the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania, has been a member of the faculty of 











Russell Cansler 


Chicago Accounting Teachers Examination 


An examination for teachers of accounting 
will be held in one of the Chicago high 
schools on December 27, 1951. The names 
of those candidates who are successful in this 
examination will be posted on an eligible list 
from which teachers will be appointed to 
positions in the Chicago schools. The name 
of the school in which the examination will 
be administered will be announced later. 

A candidate for admission to this examina- 
tion must be a citizen of the United States, 
between the ages of twenty and forty-eight 
years, and hold a degree from a college or 
university fully accredited by a regional 
accrediting agency. The professional train- 
ing of the candidate must include at least 
fifteen semester hours of education, with 
either a three semester-hour course in prac- 
tice teaching or two vears of teaching ex- 
perience in an aecredited high school. The 
candidate must also have thirty semester 
hours’ credit in accounting, and in addition 
one of the following: (1) thirty semester 
hours of related commercial subjects, or (2) 
one year of full-time employment as an ac- 
countant, or (3) one year of successful ex- 
perience as a teacher of accounting. 

For further information concerning the 
examination write to Board of Examiners, 
Room 242, 228 North La Salle Street, Chi- 
cago 1, Illinois. 
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Northwestern University for the past five 
years. Prior to going to Northwestern Uni- 
versity, Dr. Cansler taught at Westminster 
College, New Wilmington, Pennsylvania. 

Kiwanis activities and office management 
problems take up a major portion of Dr. 
Cansler’s spare time. He presided over the 
Evanston Kiwanians in 1950 and previously 
headed the New Wilmington, Pennsylvania, 
group. He is an active member of the Office 
Management Association of Chicago and is 
often called in as a consultant on questions 
of management. 

Dr. Cansler has held numerous posts in 
prominent organizations, including past 
president of the Chicago Area Business Edu- 
cators Association, Illinois membership chair- 
man of the National Business Teachers 
Association, and secretary of the Research 
Division of the United Business Education 
Association. He is editor of the National 
Business Education Quarterly and contributes 
to many of the professional periodicals in 
the business education field. 


Drake Students Win Award 


A panel of judges, headed by Dr. Herbert 
A. Tonne of the Foundation for Business 
Education, made a first-place national award 
in the 1951 National Shorthand Contest to 
the students of Mrs. Sylvia A. Berns, in- 
structor in the Drake Business School, 
Bronx, New York. This award was given for 
“over-all excellence of shorthand notes and 
typewritten transcriptions.” The award was 
presented by Frank D. Waterman, Jr., 


president of the L. E. Waterman Company, 
sponsors of the contest. The picture shows 
(left) Frank D. March, vice-president of the 
Drake Schools; Mrs. Sylvia A. Berns; Frank 
D. Waterman, Jr. 
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Big Merger in Wilmington 

Two of the best-known private business 
schools in the United States — namely, 
Beacom College, Wilmington, Delaware, and 
Goldey College, Wilmington, Delaware - 
were merged at the beginning of the summer 
session on June 25. ‘The new school will be 
known as the Goldey-Beacom School of 
Business. Officers of the new school organi- 
zation are: Dr. Jay W. Miller, president; 
A. Raymond Jackson, vice-president and 
director of admissions; John G. Leach, vice- 
president and director of education; A. S. 
Phillips, secretary-treasurer; J. W. Hirons, 
chairman of the board; and W. E. Douglas, 
honorary chairman of the board. These six 
men will compose the board of trustees. The 
two schools, which have served nearly 
100,000 students in their combined histories, 
will be located at Tenth and Jefferson 
Streets in Wilmington, Delaware. 

Goldey College was founded in 1886 by 
the late H. S. Goldey. Beacom College was 
founded in 1900 by W. H. Beacom. Most 
of the faculty, office staff, and field registrars 
of Goldey and Beacom have been retained 
by the new organization. Mr. Douglas is 
completing fifty-two years of service with 
Goldey College. Mr. Hirons has been with 
Beacom for forty-two years. The president 
of the new school, Dr. Miller, has been 
identified with Goldey College for twenty- 
seven years. He is president of the National 
Association and Council of Business Schools. 
Mr. Jackson joined Beacom College in 1922. 
He was recently elected a member of the 
executive board of the Eastern Business 
Teachers Association. Mr. Leach joined 
Beacom College in 1926. He is a member of 
the board of trustees of the University of 
Delaware. Mr. Phillips joined Goldey in 
1925. He is president of the Delaware, 
Maryland, and District of Columbia Associ- 
ation of Business Schools. 

Three modern. dormitories for young 
women will be taken over by the new school. 
A work-study plan recently inaugurated by 
the two schools in co-operation with DuPont 
and other leading companies is attracting 
national attention. 


Hess and Curtis Retire 


George Hess, head of the Commercial De- 
partment, Atlantic City High School, Atlan- 
tic City, New Jersey, and William R. 
Curtis, business law teacher, Atlantic City 
High School, retired.in June, 1951. 

Mr. Hess has been teaching in Atlantic 
City High School longer than any other 
faculty member — thirty-eight years — and 
has acted as head of the Commercial De- 
partment longer than any other person — 
twenty-three years. Before going to At- 
lantic City High School, he taught at Du 
Bois High School, Du Bois, Pennsylvania, 
and before that at Millersville State Teachers 
College, Millersville, Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Hess will leave for his farm in Pennsylvania 
where he expects to spend most of his time. 

Mr. Curtis has taught in Atlantic City 
High School for thirty-seven years. He is a 
graduate of Rutgers Business College, Glas- 
gow State Teachers College, and Rochester 
Business College. 

Before going to Atlantic City High School, 
Mr. Curtis was head of the Commercial De- 
partment at Malone High School in New 
York State. 

a o 
Illinois Elects Officers 

At the annual convention of the Illinois 
Business Education Association, held in 
Peoria’s Jefferson Hotel on April 5, 6, and 7, 
the following officers for the year 1951-1952 
were elected: president, Mrs. Laura Brown, 
Hyde Park High School, Chicago; vice- 
president, Mary Sullivan, Peoria Public 
Schools Office Co-ordinator, Peoria; secre- 
tary, P. J. Philhower, East Moline High 
School, East Moline; treasurer, Homer Ely, 
Alton High School, Alton. 

Elected as incoming executive board mem- 
bers were: James Coughlin, Board of Edu- 
cation, Chicago; Helen E. Reinhardt, New 
Trier Township High School, Winnetka; 
Dr. Cleo Casady; Western State Teachers 
College, Macomb. John A. Beaumont, 
chief, Business Education Service, Spring- 
field, and past president of the Illinois Busi- 
ness Education Association, will act as ex- 
officio member of the executive board. 
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HOW TO FIND AND APPLY FOR A JOB 


HOW TO FIND AND APPLY FOR A JOB by R. G. Walters is an 84-page, paper-bound book that has been pub- 
lished at a price that every student can afford. You will want to examine this book immediately and arrange to place a 
copy in the hands of every one of your graduates. It covers, among other topics, ‘“‘Preparing a Personal Inventory,” “‘Locat- 
ing Vacancies,” ‘“‘Writing the Letter of Application,” and ‘“‘The Interview.” Price, 72 cents. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


Chicago 5 San Francisco 3 Dallas 1 
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Bookkeeping Can Be Fun 





Submitted by Charles E. Funk 
Superintendent of Schools 


Bookkeeping too often is one of those 
elective subjects upon which high school 
students embark with a great deal of initial 
enthusiasm. By the end of the first six weeks 
some students foresee considerably more 
tedious, concentrated work than they had 
anticipated, and they drop the course. They 
not only have wasted their time, but they 
have also lost the opportunity to change 
their program, since it is too late to enter 
another class. The next year these students 
must add another subject to their normal 
load to make up for the lost credit. 

How can we keep these students in the 
bookkeeping class? ‘There probably are 
many ways, but the one that we have found 
most effective in Prospect High School is 
to take the day- to day-drudgery out of the 
class and make the subject interesting. “‘All 
work and no play makes Jack a dull boy,” 
or so the saying goes. In our bookkeeping 
class we try to make the subject as interest- 
ing and enjoyable as possible and still main- 
tain a constant learning curve. 

A bookkeeping class may follow a routine 
to the extreme: Explanation of new chapter 
on Monday; study and discussion on Tues- 
day; words, terms, and general clarification 
on Wednesday ; workbooks on Thursday and 
Friday. Every student studying exactly the 
same thing every day. This is fine for the 
teacher who likes to be in a groove, but it 
is a dry monotonous procedure for many 
students. Students soon begin to wonder if 
they will not be just as successful in life 
without a knowledge of bookkeeping and so 
they drop the course. 

We acknowledge the fact that some stu- 
dents have greater mental ability than others 
and are able to do more actual work in a 
given length of time. We also recognize that 
other students have more aptitude and lik- 
ing for specialized studies such as bookkeep- 
ing, even though their ability to progress 
might be slower. Thus we try to have 
monthly or six-week period assignments 
rather than daily assignments. This proce- 
dure allows the student who is faster or who 
does more homework to work ahead of the 
class. Since the faster and more ambitious 
students also invariably are up to their 
necks in other curricular and extracurricular 
activities, they do considerable yearbook, 
newspaper, class and student body work, 
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Prospect, Oregon 


and social activity planning during the 
bookkeeping period. There is no sitting 
around waiting for the slower students to 
catch up. This procedure helps both the 
students and the school. 

Whether or not bookkeeping students 
should help each other is a matter of great 
concern to many teachers. We hold to the 
belief that students quite often are not only 
able to find a mistake in a classmate’s work 
quicker than the instructor, but that many 
times they are also able to clarify a specific 
problem better than the teacher. After 
all, the objective of a bookkeeping course is 
for all the students to learn as much as they 
can, not to make it as tough as possible for 
them for grading purposes. 

Bookkeeping is admittedly one of the more 
difficult high school subjects, and many 
schools limit the enrollment in the course to 
students in the top quarter of their class. 
Obviously this is nice for the teacher; all the 
students are mentally qualified to do the 
work and they are able to maintain a tight 
class schedule. If the students secure office 
positions, they usually are successful, giving 
both the school and teacher a nice pat on 
the back. 

However, in this day of high finances, it 
is just as necessary that the slower students 
also have a firm background in bookkeeping 
fundamentals. The slower students usually 
are slower in everything they do and the 
better prepared they are to meet the financial 
problems they will encounter — even though 
their total skills may be considerably less 
than the top students — the better citizens 
they will become. We allow all but the 
lowest quarter of the class to take book- 
keeping if they so desire. 

We have an ideal situation. The book- 
keeping class is small and meets in the home 
economics room. With the kitchen equip- 
ment so handy, it is only natural that one 
day two years ago a girl suggested that 
maybe her columns would balance easier if 
she had a cup of tea to help settle her addled 
brain cells. The teacher, being considerably 
human and realistic, also thought it was a 
good idea. It was only a step from tea to cake 
and cookies, the members of the class taking 
turns providing them. 

Now every Friday is refreshment day. 
The schedule is so arranged that on Fridays 
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the class work consists of either a new lesson 
reading period or individual work on work- 
books. The actual time lost in the prepara- 
tion and the eating of the refreshments is 
more than made up in increased efficiency. 
The students are enthusiastic and cheerful, 
and an ideal learning situation is set up. 

Now we do not have students dropping 
out of our bookkeeping class. Instead we 
have to limit the enrollment. 


New York City Area Teachers Meet 


The annual convention of the Commercial 
Education Association of New York City and 
Vicinity was held at Hotel Statler, New 
York City, on May 12. The theme of the 
meeting was “Business Education Meets 
the Needs of the Time.” 

More than 1,000 teachers attended the 
convention. Sectional meetings were con- 
ducted by the five organizations that make 
up the Association. They are the Accounting 
and Commercial Law Teachers Association, 
Gregg Shorthand Teachers Association, Mer- 
chandising Teachers Association, Pitman 
Commercial Teachers Association, and the 
Private Schools Association. 

At the luncheon meeting an award for 
distinguished service was presented to Clin- 
ton A. Reed, chief of the State Education 
Bureau of Business Education, in recogni- 
tion of his completion of twenty-five years 
of service to business education. Honorary 
membership in the Commercial Education 
Association was bestowed upon Alexander 
S. Massell, principal of Central Commercial 
High School, New York City, who is retiring 
from the school system. 

The newly elected officers are: president, 
Nathan Balter of Manual Training High 
School; first vice-president, Marks Lifton, 
Lafayette High School; second vice-presi- 
dent, Mildred Allison, Munroe Secretarial 
School; treasurer, Morton Fuches, Jamaica 
High School; secretary, Margaret Killelea, 
John Adams High School. 


Barnhart Appointed Principal 


W. S. Barnhart, head of the Business 
Department at Manual High School, Indian- 
apolis, Indiana, was appointed principal of 
Washington High School, Indianapolis, ef- 
fective. July 1. Mr. Barnhart is not only 
well known as a leader in business educa- 
tion, but he is also a coauthor of a textbook 
in business arithmetic. 
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Mississippi Installs New D.P.E. Chapter 


Upsilon chapter of Delta Pi Epsilon, na- 
tional honorary graduate fraternity in busi- 
ness education, was installed at the Univer- 
sity of Mississippi, University, on May 12 
with twelve charter members. Robert A. 
Lowry, national treasurer of Delta Pi Epsilon 
and faculty member of Oklahoma A. and M. 
College, Stillwater, was chairman of the 
installation committee. He was assisted by 
Lytle Fowler and Effie Sue McAmis of the 
University of Mississippi and Margaret 
Buchanan of Mississippi State College for 
Women, Columbus. 

At the banquet that followed the installa- 
tion ceremony, Mr. Lowry presented the 
chapter charter and gave an inspirational 
talk on the ‘““Ten Commandments for a New 
Chapter.” Lytle Fowler was elected chapter 
sponsor. Charter members of Upsilon chap- 
ter are shown in the picture below. 














Dr. R. O. Skar 


Dr. R. O. Skar, professor of business 
education at Iowa State Teachers Col- 
lege, Cedar Falls, Iowa, died May 18, 
1951. 

Dr. Skar held degrees from St. Olaf 
College, Northfield, Minnesota, and 
from the State University of Iowa, 
Iowa City. He also was licensed by 
Wisconsin and Iowa as a certified 
public accountant. He had been on 
the faculty of Iowa State Teachers 
College since 1925. 

In addition to active participation 
in professional education work as a 
teacher trainer, writer, and speaker, 
Dr. Skar authored business law texts 
for both the secondary and the col- 
legiate levels, and an introduction to 
business text on the collegiate level. 
He was sixty-four years old at the time 
of his death. 


















Smith Elected O.B.T.A. President 


At the annual meeting 
of the Ohio Business 
Teachers Association, 
held at the Mayflower 
Hotel in Akron on April 
27, Paul Smith, Norton 
High School, Barberton, 
was elected president. 
The other officers elected 
were: vice-president, Dr. 
Inez Ray Wells, Ohio 
State University, Colum- 
bus; secretary-treasurer, 
Carl Hutchins, Blume 
High School, Wapako- 
neta; membership chair- 
man, Louise Kensy, W. 
G. Harding High School, Warren; assistant 
membership chairman, Ann Neville, Garfield 
Heights High School, Garfield Heights; 
editor, Wayne House, formerly Ohio State 
University, Columbus; assistant editor, Dr. J. 
Marshall Hanna, Ohio State University, 
Columbus; business manager, Marguerite 
Appel, Ohio University, Athens; advertising 
manager, Miss Pernie Martin, Hammel Busi- 
ness University, Akron. 

Members of the advisory council for the 
Association are: Lillian Starkey, East High 














Paul Smith 


School, Akron, (past president); Norma 
Richter, Indianola Junior High School, 


Columbus; Robert Finch, Board of Educa- 
tion, Cincinnati; Harm Harms, Capital 
University, Columbus; D. T. Krauss, Wit- 
tenberg College, Springfield. 

Next year the convention will return to 
Columbus. 


Deaf Student Learns to Type 


Mrs. dé. Curtis Newlin, Oakwood School, 
Poughkeepsie, New York, reports the follow- 
ing experience in teaching typewriting to a 
deaf student, Mildred Oberkotter: 

Mildred has never heard a word spoken to 
her, but one would never guess that from 
seeing her participate in the many activities 
of the school. The usual reply I get when I 
remind other students of her handicap is 
“T forgot she couldn’t hear.”’ Mildred wears 
no other hearing aid beyond her marvelous 
ability to read lips. 

Last September Mildred began taking 
instruction from me in Latin and typewrit- 
ing. The regularity of the Latin language 
made that task relatively easy. It was in 
typewriting that I feared the most complica- 
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tions, but there, too, Mildred surprised 
me by adapting my directions to fit her 
needs. 

First of all, there was the matter of the 
correct position at the typewriter. I insisted 
on feet flat on the floor. For a while Mildred 
complied, but results were—even for a 
beginning typist — discouraging. Then 
Mildred crossed her legs so that one knee 
actually touched her typewriting table. 
That solved her problem. Now she can feel 
the vibrations of the machine as her fingers 
touch the keys. 

Others start and stop speed tests at my 
oral directions. Mildred watches my lips 
for the word “‘go”’ and stops when she no 
longer “hears” the stroking of the other 
students. Mildred now types 35 words a 
minute accurately. 


Geigle to Head New Department at De Kalb 





Dr. Francis R. Geigle 
has been appointed head 
of the newly organized 
Department of Business 
Education at Northern 
Illinois State ‘Teachers 
College, DeKalb. Dr. 
Geigle, who received his 
Bachelor’s degree from 
Susquehanna University, 
Selinsgrove, Pennsylva- 
nia, and his Master's 
degree and Doctor of 
Education degree from 
New York University, 
New York City, was 
assistant vice-president 
of the First National Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, Montclair, New Jersey, before accept- 
ing his new appointment. 

Dr. Geigle’s teaching experience has 
included: Trevorton High School, Trevorton, 
Pennsylvania, 1926-1929; Dickinson Semi- 
nary & Junior College (now Lycoming 
College), Williamsport, Pennsylvania, 1929 
1935; American Institute of Banking, Wil- 
liamsport, Pennsylvania, 1931-1935; Mont- 
clair State Teachers College, Montclair, 
New Jersey, 1935-1945; American Institute 
of Banking, Newark, New Jersey, 1942-1943, 
1946; Caldwell College, Caldwell, New 
Jersey, 1941-1944. 

Two other members of the newly organized 
department are: Dr. Cleo P. Casady, for- 
merly of Western Illinois State Teachers 
College, Macomb; and Wayne House, for- 
merly of Ohio State University, Columbus. 
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TYPEWRITING OFFICE PRACTICE 


By Agnew 
TYPEWRITING OFFICE PRACTICE is a laboratory outfit consisting of a book 


of transactions covering forty office jobs and the necessary business forms and 
stationery for completing these jobs on a typewriter. 


The jobs are realistic and all forms are regular standard size. The instructions 
for each job explain what to do and give data needed. The materials needed 
are in four separate folders. The completed work may be kept in the fifth folder. 


Here is material that will add practical job training to your advanced typing 
or office practice course. It may be completed in twenty-four to thirty hours. 


All the equipment your students need is a typewriter 
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Junior Achievement. (Released in 1949.) This 
16-mm. sound film in black and white was produced by 
the Civil Affairs Division, Department of the Army. 
It may be shown in approximately 10 minutes. 

Summary. The primary objective of this film is to 
explain the work being done by members of Junior 
Achievement. It explains how teen-agers go about 
organizing a business enterprise and shows these teen- 
agers at work on the various projects. Some of the 
Junior Achievement projects shown in the film are 
soap manufacturing, a radio show, production of a 
cleaning compound, and manufacturing articles of 
plastic. The film also explains the support given to the 
Junior Achievement movement by men in business and 
industry. The film emphasizes that the Junior Achieve- 
ment movement helps to develop good citizenship as 
well as an appreciation for our system of free enterprise. 

Recommended Use. The film is suitable for any 
group of high school students. It would be particularly 
interesting to classes or organizations of business stu- 
dents. 

Sale and Rental. “Junior Achievement” may be 
purchased from United World Films, Inc., 1445 Park 
Avenue, New York 29, New York. The selling price is 
$15.16. The film is not loaned by United World Films. 
For rental purposes, contact your regular film rental 
library. 






Maps and Their Uses. (Released in 1951.) This 
1-reel, 16-mm. sound motion picture, available in color 
or black and white, was produced by Coronet Instruc- 
tional Films. Dr. Erwin Raisz, lecturer in cartography, 
Institute of Geographical Exploration, Harvard Uni- 
versity, Cambridge, Massachusetts, acted as educa- 
tional collaborator. The film may be shown in 10 
minutes, 


Summary. The film takes an actual region and a 
human problem and shows how to find a particular 
type of land in that region. It shows how the use of 
available maps of various types — if the persons know 
how to read them — can lead to efficient, dependable 
answers to the problem. The film centers around a 
city family looking for a home in the suburbs. Each 
member of the family wants the new location to have 
certain characteristics. Instead of trying to drive to 
all outlying suburbs, they narrow their search through 
a careful study of special purpose maps. As we watch 
their work, we find how maps serve many useful 
purposes and how to read many of the difficult map 
symbols. 

Recommended Use. The film is suitable for classes 
in general business and economic geography. 

Sale and Rental. “Maps and Their Uses” may be 
—— from Coronet Instructional Films, Coronet 

uilding, Chicago 1, Illinois. The selling price for a 
black and white print is $50.00, and for color $100. 
For rental purposes contact your regular film rental 
library. 
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Two-Thirds of Mankind. (Released in Febru- 
ary, 1951.) This 52-frame, silent 35-mm. filmstrip is 
one of a series titled ““Report on the News.” The series 
of filmstrips is produced by the New York Times. Each 
monthly filmstrip deals with current events that are of 
interest to the public. The filmstrips present the current 
topic, explain the background, and pose questions for 
discussion. 

Summary. “Two-Thirds of Mankind” deals with the 
appalling poverty conditions that exist throughout the 
world. The filmstrip explains and illustrates the under- 
developed areas of the world. Some of the topics in- 
cluded in the filmstrip are: (1) Which road from want? 
(2) What’s needed for progress? and (3) How can 
progress be achieved? 

Each filmstrip in the series is accompanied by a 
comprehensive Teachers’ Guide and Discussion Manual 
reproducing the film for preview and giving background 
material and suggestions for classroom projects. 

Recommended Use. The filmstrip is suitable for high 
school classes in economics and economic geography. 

Sale. ““Two-Thirds of Mankind” may be purchased 
from the New York Times, Office of Educational 
Activities, Times Square, New York 18, New York. 
The selling price is $2.00. The subscription price for 
the annual series of eight films is $12.00. For further 
information write the New York Times. 


Geography of New England. (Released in 1951.) 
This 16-mm. sound motion picture, available in color 
or black and white, was produced by Coronet Ipstruc- 


tional Films. Dr. Thomas Frank Barton, associate 
professor of geography, Indiana University, Bloom- 
ington, acted as educational collaborator. The film 
may be shown in 10 minutes. 


Summary. The primary purpose of the film is to 
present an up-to-date and authentic picture of the land, 
people, and the activities of the region of New England. 
It contains not only information about the region, 
but also something of the flavor and character of the 
land and people. The area of New England is treated 
as a whole. The film begins with the question, ““What 
are the New England states?” An animated map 
explanation of the land formations and soil types, the 
distribution of population, the industries, and the 
general modes of living of the people are included in 
the film. The following states are treated in this film: 
Maine, Vermont, New Hampshire, Connecticut, Mas- 
sachusetts, and Rhode Island. 

Recommended Use. The film is suitable for high school 
classes in world economic geography. 

Sale and Rental. “Geography of New England” may 
be purchased from Coronet Instructional Films, Coronet 
Building, Chicago 1, Illinois. The selling price for a 
black and white print is $50.00, and for a color print 
$100. For rental purposes contact your regular film 


rental library. 












Over 1,250 Instructors Are Now Using 
ram’s Visual Aids for Bookkeeping 
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Simple and easy to understand, these wall charts have solved many 
problems. 
They are — 

Practical for classes of any size. 
) Adaptable to any classroom condition. 
: Consistent with any bookkeeping curriculum. 
Available for instant use, and save blackboard drudgery. 


Visualize the complete bookkeeping cycle in six large 
‘ charts. Printed in three attractive colors. 


t Any instructor who does not have these charts handicaps himself 


: and his students. 

- Cram’s bookkeeping wall charts are correlated with 20TH CEN- 
. TURY BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING. 

ol 

- Write for full information and prices 














« | THE GEORGE F. CRAM COMPANY, INCORPORATED 


= 730 E. WASHINGTON STREET « « « INDIANAPOLIS 7, INDIANA 
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American Battle for Abundance. 1947. By 
Charles Franklin Kettering and Allen Orth. This 100- 
page, printed, paper-bound booklet tells the story of 
mass production in America. The discussion is confined 
to some of the historical aspects and methods of produc- 
ing things in quantity and has not attempted to discuss 
the social and economic implications. The booklet 
contains the following chapters: Chapter I — The 
Stage is Set; Chapter Il — Gutenberg Opens the Door; 
Chapter I11 — Machines Improve Accuracy; Chapter 
IV — Accuracy — Mother of Interchangeability; Chap- 
ter V — Mass Production Is Versatile; Chapter VI — 
A Machine for Each Job; Chapter VII — A Shilling or 
a Hair? Chapter VIII — Lessons of the 19th Century; 
Chapter [IX — Spoons by the Millions; Chapter X — 
Secret Weapon; Chapter XI — “Horseless Carriage’’; 
Chapter XII — First Comes a Factory; Chapter XITI— 
The Essential — Interchangeability; Chapter XIV — 
Evolution of an Idea; Chapter XV — The Mountain 
Comes to Mohammed; Chapter X VI — Production — 
Key to Abundance; Chapter XVII — What Comes 
Before? Chapter XVIII — Printing in Metal. Free. 
Address your requests to Educational Service Depart- 
ment of Public Relations, General Motors Corporation, 
Detroit 2, Michigan. 


Directory of Business Schools in the United 
States. 1951. This 3l-page, printed, paper-bound 
booklet is the seventh edition of the Directory of 
Private Business Schools in the United States pub- 
lished by the National Association and Council of 
Business Schools. It is designed as a handbook for 
vocational advisers and guidance officers. It contains 
the following parts: Part I— The Private Business 
School; Part II — Directory of Accredited Schools; 
Part III — Minimum Course Requirements. Free. 
Address your requests to Dr. J. S. Noffsinger, executive 
secretary, National Association and Council of Business 
Schools, Washington 9, D. C. 


Business Education Index. 1950. This 70-page, 
printed, paper-bound booklet was sponsored by Delta 
Pi Epsilon Fraternity and edited by M. Herbert 
Freeman, Louis C. Nanassy, and Christine Stroop. It 
contains a classified subject-matter index of articles 
compiled from a selected list of periodicals and year- 
books published during the year 1950. Price $1.00. 
Order from Gregg Publishing Company, Business Edu- 
cation Division, McGraw-Hill Book Company, Incor- 
porated, 330 West 42nd Street, New York 18, New 
York. 


Index to Articles in The Balance Sheet. For 
school year 1950-1951. A 4-page, printed leaflet con- 
taining an alphabetic indexing of all the articles pub- 
lished in Tue BaLance Sueet during the year 1950- 
1951. Free. Obtain copies from South-Western 
— Company, 634 Broadway, Cincinnati 2, 

0. 
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Major Issues in Business Education. 1951. 
Monograph No. 75. By Carlos K. Hayden. This 104- 
page, printed, paper-bound monograph is a portion of a 
thesis submitted in partial fulfillment of the require- 
ments for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy in the 
Graduate School of Ohio State University. It contains 
a study of fundamental issues in business education 
based upon the opinions of business educators regarding 
these issues. The chapters included are: Chapter I — 
Functions of Business Education; Chapter II — Or- 
ganization and Administration; Chapter II — Cur- 
riculum; Chapter IV — Bookkeeping and Related 
Subjects; Chapter V — Distributive Education; Chap- 
ter VI — General Business Education; Chapter VII — 
Office and Clerical Practice; Chapter VIII — Shorthand 
and Transcription; Chapter [IX — Typewriting; Chap- 
ter X—Summary and Conclusions. Single copies 
free to interested persons. Send your requests to South- 
Western Publishing Company, Cincinnati 2; New 
Rochelle, New York; Chicago 5; San Francisco 3; 
Dallas 1. 

Bibliography for Office Managers. 1951. This 
3l-page, printed, paper-bound booklet is a classified 
compilation of selected references to articles and pub- 
lications appearing in 1949 and 1950. This is the 
seventh in a series published by the National Office 
Management Association. All items included are on 
file in the library of NOMA’s National Office. The 
majority of the items are from publications acces- 
sible to readers in most communities. One section is 
devoted to articles in NOMA publications while another 
section lists references to books only. Address your 
requests to the National Office Management Associa- 
tion, 182 West Chelten Avenue, Philadelphia 44, Penn- 
sylvania. 


The Human Side. 1949. This 12-page, printed 
booklet is one of a series of monthly booklets prepared 
by the Bureau of Business Practice. It uses cartoons to 
illustrate the value of courtesy in business. Each issue 
includes cartoons illustrating how to get along with 
people. The booklets are designed to be used by leading 
industrial and business organizations to help train their 
supervisors in effective personal relations. Price five 
to fifty copies 24 cents each; fifty-one to 100 copies 23 
cents each. An additional discount is allowed for larger 
orders. Order from Bureau of Business Practice, Box 
48, New London, Connecticut. 


Profits, Prices and Products. 1948. This 42- 
page, printed, paper-bound booklet contains the text 
of a statement by M. E. Coyle, executive vice-president 
of General Motors, before the Subcommittee on Profits 
of the Joint Committee on the Economic Report. It 
also contains excerpts from the testimony before the 
committee on the subject of profits, prices and products. 
Free. Order from Educational Service Department of 
Public Relations, General Motors Corporation, Detroit 
2, Michigan. 
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Now in a third edition... 


Effective Business English 


If you were to write a textbook that would give you all the By R. R. Aurner 


features that you would want, this is the kind of textbook 


you would write. Formerly published 


EFFECTIVE BUSINESS ENGLISH provides a well-balanced under the title of 
treatment of grammar, effective writing, and oral English. EFFECTIVE BUSINESS 
It is stimulating; it moves swiftly; and it drives quickly to CORRESPONDENCE 
the vital points with plenty of material for drill, for review, 
and for practical applications. 


You will like the attractive reference section, including a 
transcription guide, rules for transcribing, word division, 
correct addresses, salutations, footnotes, quotations, and 
bibliographies. 


An optional workbook is available. 


— —_—_- 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 2 New Rochelle,N. Y. Chicago5 SanFrancisco3 Dallas 1 
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A Precaution 
“Just fancy, my wife even takes my shoes off with 
her own hands.” 
“When you come in at night?” 
“No, when I want to go out.” 
eee 


A Logical Answer 


The teacher was giving a written examination on 
European geography. One question was: “‘Why does 
the sun never set on the British flag?” 

Little Robert wrote for the answer: 

“Because they take it in at night.” 

eee 
Unfortunate Situation 

“Why is Miss Jones wearing black?” 

“She is in mourning for her husband.” 

“Why, she never had a husband!” 

“‘No, that’s why she mourns.” 

ee ee 
Lesser of two Evils 

“‘What’s worse than eating hash at a restaurant 
where you don’t know what’s in it?” 

“‘Eating it at home where you do know.” 

e ee 
A Sure Cure 


“‘What is the best exercise for reducing?” 
“Just move the head slowly from right to left when 
asked to have a second helping.” 
eee 


A Difficult Feat 


He was so proud of his play as a golfer that he wanted 
to show off, so he invited his mother-in-law to watch him. 

As he started off for the first tee, he said to his 
opponent: 

“I’m particularly anxious to make a terrific drive. 
That’s my wife’s mother standing over there.” 

“Sorry, old man,” said the other; “but you can’t 
expect to hit her at two hundred yards.” 

ee © e 


A Scream in Time 


The housewife went into a butcher shop just before 
closing time to buy a roast. A strange man followed 
her in and stood about while she was at the counter. 

Suddenly she screamed, and the man turned and ran 
out of the store right into the arms of a passing police- 
man. Later the stranger was identified as a holdup man. 

“Mrs. Jones, if you hadn’t screamed, I would cer- 
tainly have been robbed,” declared the butcher grate- 
fully, “but how did you know he was a bandit?” 

“T didn’t,” protested Mrs. Jones. “I screamed when 
you told me what the roast was going to cost.” 


e 7 * 
Nothing to It! 


A visitor found Smith playing chess with his dog. 

“Mighty smart dog you’ ve got there,” said the visitor. 

“He ain’t so smart,” said Smith. “I beat him three 
out of four.” 


as 


Impossible 
She: ““There’s a lot of talk nowadays about a woman 
President. Do you think we will ever have one?” 
He: “No, of course not. A President has to be at 
least 35 years old.” 
eee 
Courage 
Farmer: “And how is the lawyer coming along?” 
Doctor: “Poor fellow, he’s lying at death’s door.” 
Farmer: ‘“That’s grit for you . . . at death’s door and 
still lying.” 
e ee 
What Price Fame! 
Store Manager: ““What’s your name?” 
Applicant: “Scott.” 
Manager: “And your first name?” 
Applicant: “‘Walter.” 
Manager (smiling): “That’s a pretty well-known 
name.” 

Applicant (proudly): “It ought to be. I’ve been 
delivering groceries around here for two years now.” 
e ee 
To the Point 


A school teacher had found one boy backward in 
writing compositions. At last she had a brain wave. 
She would have him write an account of a football 
game. 

It seemed that she was successful, for the paper was 
handed in promptly. It read: “Rain—no game.” 

ee @e 


This Way Out 


The prospective lodger looked around the room. 
“The window is a bit small. Not much use in an 
emergency,” he objected. 
“There won’t be an emergency,” snapped the land- 
lady. ““My terms are weekly and in advance.” 
ee @¢ e@ 
A Natural Sequence 
Bobbie was reading history and, looking up suddenly, 
he asked: “‘What is beheaded, Mother?” 
“Having his head cut off,” she replied. 
After a thoughtful moment, Bobbie remarked: “I 
suppose defeated is having his feet cut off?” 
eee 
Smart Reply 
Teacher: “‘What part of speech is nose?” 
Student: “None. You speak with your mouth.” 
eee 
Silence Is Golden 
Meek voice over the telephone: “Doctor, this is 
Mr. Henpeck. My wife just dislocated her jaw. If 
you are out this way next week or the week after, you 
might drop in and see her.” 
eee 


Definition 


Tact: Art of making your guests feel at home when 
you wish they were. 
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SCHOOLS FOR SALE 


Well-established business school for sale. Good equip- 
ment. Splendid reputation. A rapidly growing com- 
munity. Owner must sell at once. Address, No. 22. 





A three-teacher school for sale in a thriving Ohio town. 
Owner is retiring. Address, No. 23. 


Charles Beaudreau, owner of Riverside Business Col- 
lege, Riverside, California, invites negotiations regarding 
the sale of his well-equipped substantial school, founded 
in 1894. Will consider property in trade or a school in 
any mountain region, or cash and terms. This dry, 
even climate good for sinus, arthritis, etc. However, 
owner must leave Citrus Belt because of citrus allergies. 
Address, Charles Beaudreau, Riverside Business College, 
3819 Seventh Street, Riverside, California. 


Will sell all or one half interest in four-teacher school 
to right party. Good location. Making money. Excellent 
equipment. Reasonable salaries and rent. Owner has 
other interests and needs someone to buy in as a man- 
ager. Address, No. 24. 


Will sacrifice well-established school with an enroll- 
ment of over 400 students. Leasehold improvements 
and equipment practically cover cost of sale. Sale price 
$50,000. Address, No. 25. 


Fine, New England three-teacher school for sale. 
State and G. I. approved. Secretarial and accounting 
prestige in excellent territory. Sale price — cost of 
replacement only. Other interest of owners requires 
full time. Address, No. 26. 


Exclusive two-teacher school in prosperous North 
Carolina city for sale. Established twenty-two years. 
Excellent reputation. No debts and — at a good 
profit. Day and evening classes. 00d enrollment. 
Reasonable overhead. Well equipped. Approved for 
veterans and rehabilitation students. Good school for 
man and wife. Address, No. 27. 


Well-established and profitable West Coast school, 
suitable to couple management, for sale. Available 
immediately. First year earnings will more than cover 
purchase price. Good enrollment and good location. 
Owner must retire because of ill health. Address, No. 29. 


Two- or three-teacher secretarial school for sale in 
San Francisco, California. Approved for veteran training. 
Space and equipment for 50 to 75 students. Day and 
night school classes. Sound lease on yearly or monthly 
basis. Downtown location in business district. One 
third down payment, balance on monthly basis. Address, 
No. 30. 


Los Angeles school for sale. Ordered to service; must 
sell. Established 1935. Member Chamber of Commerce, 
Better Business Bureau, National and California Coun- 
cils. Veteran and state contracts. No reasonable offer 
nor terms refused to reliable party. Address, No. 32. 


Minnesota Installs New D. P. E. Chapter 

Fifty charter members were initiated at 
the installation of the Phi chapter of Delta 
Pi Epsilon, national graduate fraternity in 
business education, at the University of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis, on June 2. Dr. Ray 
G. Price, professor of education, is the spon- 
sor of the group of business education gradu- 
ate students. 

Officers for the coming year include: 
president, Ramon P. Heimerl, University 
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High School, Minneapolis; vice-president, 
Dorothy G. Nash, Washburn High School, 
Minneapolis; recording secretary, Naomi M. 
Peterson, School of Business Administration, 
University of Minnesota; corresponding 
secretary, Melvin M. Grimstad, Eden Prairie 
High School, Hopkins; treasurer, Helen 
Mary Gould, Central State College of Edu- 
cation, Ellensburg, Washington; historian, 
Mary C. Kolstad, State Teachers College, 
St. Cloud. 

The fifty charter members are graduate 
students at the University of Minnesota 
representing the states of Minnesota, Wis- 
consin, Iowa, North Dakota, Montana, 
Washington, Ohio, Illinois, Nebraska, and 
Wyoming. 

Dr. Price was formerly the sponsor of the 
Delta chapter at the University of Cincinnati 
and is also an honorary member of Beta 
chapter at Oklahoma Agricultural and 
Mechanical College, Stillwater. 

Gladys Bahr, national secretary of Delta 
Pi Epsilon, Stephens College, Columbia, 
Missouri, installed the chapter with the 
assistance of Dr. Fred Archer (Alpha chap- 
ter) and Dr. Clair E. Daggett (Iowa chap- 
ter), both of State Teachers College, St. 
Cloud, Minnesota. 


Los Angeles Career Commencement 


A great annual event in Los Angeles, 
California, is the Career Commencement 
sponsored by the Downtown Businessmen’s 
Association in co-operation with the Los 
Angeles City Schools. One of the originators 
of the event was J. N. Given, then the 
supervisor of business education and now 
director of the Los Angeles Metropolitan 
Junior College. 

The fourth annual Career Commencement 
was held in the spring of 1951 under the 
direction of a supervisory committee consist- 
ing of local businessmen and the adminis- 
trative staff of the Los Angeles Public 
Schools. Various committees were composed 
of teachers and administrators in the local 
schools. The one-day session included gen- 
eral sessions, business machine demonstra- 
tions, a fashion show, and group conferences 
on careers. 





WANTED: Please send to the editor of The Balance 
Sheet the dates and places of meetings planned by groups 
of business teachers for the fall. These will be published 
in the convention calendar in the October issue of this 
magazine. 
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APPLIED ECONOMICS 


By J. H. Dodd 


National and world affairs have high-lighted the importance of the 
proper teaching of economics on the secondary level. Several 
organizations of educators and laymen are advocating the wider 
teaching of economics of the proper type to build and to maintain 
a stronger and better U.S.A. 


Here, in APPLIED ECONOMICS, is the kind of economics that 
seems to be uppermost in the minds of our leaders. It is new; it is 
dynamic; it is nontechnical; it is challenging; it is rich and vivid. 
It does not dwell upon advanced technical theories that are of 
interest only to advanced college students, statesmen, and mature 








businessmen. It dwells upon the basic important things that will 
help all your students to think straight, to vote intelligently, and to 
handle their business affairs better. 

You will be pleased if you will examine and consider this new book 
for your classes. You will be proud to teach it in your school. 


It will mean more to your students, and it will be appreciated in 
your community. 


Here is really a down-to-earth but solid treatment of the vital 
principles of economics. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 2 New Rochelle, N. Y. Chicago 5 San Francisco 3 Dallas 1 














